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Mothers Praise Heinz Screw-on Caps 


rom all over the country, enthusiastic letters about popular Heinz 
| mle baby food caps pour in to us! Have you discovered this 
new Heinz feature? Baby food jars open with an easy turn—reseal 
airtight to keep unused portions fresh-tasting. 


e Look for this great new convenience on Heinz Strained and Junior 
Foods—the baby foods famed for their fine flavor, color and texture! 


First with screw-on caps 


HEINZ Baby Foods 


. . over 100 better-tasting varieties 
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Let These 242 Doctors Help You 
GUARD YOUR FAMILY’S HEALTH 


This totally new kind of medical encyclo pedia—written by 
242 medical specialists—cost $400,000 to prepare, before a 


single page was even printed. But you may examine it free. 


you HAVE TO SEE The 
Book of Health to really 
appreciate how much it can 
mean to the health of your fam- 
ily. That is why we would like 
to send it to you for free exam- 
ination 
Written for You by 242 Doctors 

The Book of Health was writ- 
ten, simply and clearly, by 242 
doctors, each a specialist in his 
field (for example, Sir Alex- 
ander Fleming, discoverer of 
penicillin). In its 836 pages, you 
find the answers to your medi- 
cal questions—from a simple 
remedy or first aid treatment to 
a comprehensive explanation of 
a rare disease or a complex 
operation. It contains the in- 
formation your doctor would 
like you to have... the facts 
that he would explain to you 
himself if he had the time. 

Its 1,400 drawings and photo- 
graphs (many in full color) il- 
lustrate childbirth, cancer 
symptoms, glandular disorders, 
first aid treatments, etc. All 
parts of the body, many diseases 
and disorders, even surgical op- 
erations, are clearly pictured. 

Never before has such a mine 
of reliable medical information 
been assembled within the cov- 
ers of a single easy-to-under- 
stand volume. Every subject of 
importance to you and your 
family is covered—childhood 
diseases, vitamin deficiencies, 
pneumonia, athlete’s foot, ul- 
cers, the common cold, arthritis, 


appendicitis, and many more. 


@® A leading Professor of Surgery 
says “Beyond question the most 
complete and authoritative book 
ever written regarding health for 
the layman.” 

A leading cancer authority says: 
‘It should do much towards dis- 
ease prevention.” 


THE NEW YORK TIMES states: 
“A complete and authoritative 
description of practically every 
human disease, the physiology 
and structure of the organs in- 
volved, and the treatments us- 
ually prescribed by physicians.” 


Replaces Fear With Knowledge 


You will find it a comfort 
to know that this great book 
is right there, in your home 
—ready at all times to an- 
swer your questions, calm 
your fears. It brings you 
that priceless gift of peace 
of mind that comes only 
with understanding. 


“Borrow” A Copy Free 
For Ten Days 


Send the coupon today. We 
will lend you a copy of The 
Book of Health for ten 
days, so you can see for 
yourself why you and your 
family should have this 
book handy at all times. If 
you feel that your home 
can do without it, just re- 
turn the book and owe 
nothing 

So mail the no-risk 
coupon now to: 
D. VAN NOSTRAND 
COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 623, 


120 Alexander St. 
Princeton, New Jersey 


(Established 1848) 





PARTIAL CONTENTS 


LIFE BEGINS 

Heredity — pregnancy 
—birth—the new 
mother 


THE CHILD 
Diseases —— behavior or 
problems, etc 


MALIGNANT 
ORGANISMS 
Viruses — bacteria — 
one-celled animals— 
parasites, et 


RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 
Hay fever—asthma 
sinus—colds—sore 
throat— laryngitis 
bronchitis—influenza— 
pneumonia—pleurisy — 
tuberculosis — other 
respiratory disorders 


BLOOD AND THE 
HEART 

Anemia—blood poison- 
ing —hemophilia—leu- 
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kemia—bliood trans- 
fusions —hardening of 
arteries —— varicose 
veins — blood pressure 
-thrombosis rheu 
matic fever, et 


THE SKIN 
Allergies—blemishes— 
sma!ipox-——ringworm— 
athlete's foot——skin 
cancer cysts — bald- 
ness—all other dis- 
eases 


SKELETON AND 
MUSCLES 
Trichinosis — sprains, 
fractures, dislocations 
—rupture—arthritis— 
rheumatism — gout — 
back pains—pbone in- 
flammation — amputa- 
tions and replacements 


THE BRAIN AND 
NERVOUS SYSTEM 
Poliomyelitis—lockjaw 
—sleeping sickness — 


meningitis—rabies— 
epilepsy — 

paisy - 

araiysis 

neadaches —— tumors — 
other disorders 


THE DIGESTIVE 
SYSTEM 

Disorders of the mouth, 
esophagus, stomach 
intestine appendix, 
rectum, liver, bladder, 


pancreas, et« 


THE URINARY SYSTEM 
Disorders of the kid- 
ney, ureter, bladder, 
urethra. Disturbances 
in urination 


THE REPRODUCTIVE 
SYSTEM AND THE 
BREAST 

Completely covers all 
disorders and irregular- 
ities of both male and 
female reproductive 
systems. Special sec- 
tion on breast cancer, 
self-examination, etc. 


THE MIND 

Neuroses — psychoso- 
mat disorders —— psy- 
choses—mental defi- 
ciencies, mental health, 


THE EYE 
Conjunctivitis, pink eye, 
a sty—the cornea— 
r and glaucoma 

-tumors eyestrain, 
optical defects and 
giasses 


THE EAR 
Earache—middle ear 
and mastoid trouble— 
puncture of the ear- 
drum— other ear dis- 
orders 


ALSO: 
Big sections on ENDO- 


Plus handy 55- page IN- 
DEX 


836 Pages. 
1400 Illustrations. 
Cross-indexed 
for instant Reference 


| “BORROW” A COPY WITH THIS COUPON | 


| 0. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY,  INC., | 
Dept. 623, 120 Alexander St) 
I Princeton, | New Jersey 
| (1m Canada: 25 Hollinger Rood, Toronto 16, | 
price slightly higher) | 
! Send me—for 10 days’ FREE examination 
| The Book of Health written by 242 doctors, ! 
1 illustrated If fully satisfied with this 836- | 
page medical encyclopedia, I will remit $3 
| plus shipping costs, and $4 a month for three | 
| months as full payment. Otherwise, I will re- | 
turn it and owe nothing i 


| Name — 
(Please print plainly) 


; Address 


! City . .. Zone State 

| (]) SAVE—Check this box if you are enclosing full | 
payment ($15) WITH this coupon. WE will then 
pay all shipping costs. Same return-for-refund 
privilege applies Deluxe edition—$22.50 
(Foreign and A.P.O.—please send $15 | 

j with order.) 
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Don’t be an outsider! 
Use Tampax, too! 





Tampax never offends. No odor, no 
bulk, no belts, pins or pads, no disposal | 
problems. Worn internally, Tampax® | 
is so comfortable you can’t even feel 
it. Satin-smooth applicator gives neces- | 
sary smoothness and firmness for easy 
insertion. Your choice of Regular, 
Super, or Junior absorbencies wherever 
such products are sold. 


TAMPAX ries. | 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


For detailed table of contents, see page 4. 


The Three Deadly Faces of Modern Warfare 


Top experts answer vital questions on how you can protect your family 
in case of radiological, biological, and/or chemical attack. Page 21. 


Jack Benny: He’s Been 39 for 28 Years 
The elder statesman of comedy, just past his 67th birthday, reveals 
some of the secrets behind his energy, vitality, and bounce. Page 24. 


Quacks’ Harvest: Dollars and Death 
In the war against medical mail-order frauds, a hard-working team of 
publicity-shy postal sleuths is our first line of defense. Page 30. 


Why the Ladies Love to Bowl 
A final outpost of masculinity disappeared, along with the sawdust and 
the spittoons, when women by the million turned to bowling. Page 36 


The Doctor Has Two Million Patients 
The medical responsibilities of the Surgeon Generol of the U.S. Air 
Force not only span the globe but extend into outer space. Page 40. 


North Carolina’s Outer Banks 
You can watch porpoises at play, see rare birds, hunt driftwood, re- 
live American history in this semi-wild area of shifting dunes. Page 42. 


Getting the Most Out of Your Feet 


Ninety-nine percent of us are born with normal feet, yet millions com- 
plain, “My feet are killing me!’ Here's what, what not to do. Page 50 


Compulsory Health Insurance — Yes or No? 
This timely and important question is being debated this year by thou- 
sands of college students throughout the United States. Page 52. 


How to Plan Happy Children’s Parties 
Children's parties can be a lot of fun for grownups as well, say research- 
ers at the famous Gesell Institute of Child Development. Page 56 


COMING NEXT MONTH— 


The World of the Left-Handed 


Are left-handed children inferior to righties? Should parents force 
a child to change his left-handedness? Can parents harm their child 
by exerting pressure on him to change? Is it true that a child may 
suffer severe emotional upset if he is forced to change, and will 
this cause him to stutter? For the answers to these and other perti- 
nent questions of interest to all parents, don't miss next month's issue. 
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“Because I was nervous to my fingertips, 
my doctor started me on Postum.”’ 


“You can imagine how it worried me, when I found it 
hard to thread a needle! Of course I wasn’t sleeping 
very well, but I hadn’t realized how unsteady I'd be- 
come. Time to see the doctor, I told myself. 


> 


“*Can’t find anything wrong,’ the doctor told me, 
‘unless maybe you’ve been drinking too much coffee.’ 
It seems some people can’t take the caffein in coffee. 
‘Change to Postum,’ the doctor advised. ‘It’s 100% 
caffein-free—can’t make you nervous or keep you awake!’ 

‘“‘Well—I’ve been blessing the doctor and Postum Dosti 
ever since! My nerves are much steadier, I sleep much STUN 
better and I really enjoy drinking Postum. My only pines 
regret is I didn’t change to Postum sooner!” 

3 
Another fine product of General Foods 


Postum is 100% coffee-free. 
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( Advertisement) 

Doctoring is serious business, and no mother would fail 
to consult her baby’s doctor if her baby were ill. She 
wouldn’t try to determine the cause of, say, a high 
fever. She wouldn’t choose an antibiotic for her child 
or decide when he needed his immunizations. For these 
things she would turn instinctively to her baby’s doctor. 

Yet some mothers these days, understandably eager 
to do their best for the baby, have taken upon them- 
selves the tremendous responsibility of determining the 
baby’s first foods. With the best intentions, mothers 
sometimes choose the foods that a baby eats during 
early infancy and the amounts to be fed on the recom- 
mendation of a friend, relative, or advertisement. 

In a lifetime of eating, the infant will have no food 
more important to him than that which he eats during 
his first year. Even though a food may be good for the 
baby, it is important that it be fed him in the right 


playing doctor 
Is) kid stuff 
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(Advertisement) 
quantity and in the right combination with other foods. 
So it is easy to see why the choice of a baby’s first foods 
is so important, and one which the mother should not 
make by herself. 

The doctor is the one to advise about nutrition during 
the first year, for no one knows better than he the phys- 
ical make-up and limited digestive capacity of your 
baby. And no one knows better than he the important 
advantages and occasional disadvantages of the foods 
eaten by your baby. For this reason many companies 
who manufacture foods to be eaten during early infancy 
advertise their products to the physician only. They 
have left to him the choice of the baby’s first foods, and 
advise parents to do the same. 

This advertisement is published 
in the interest of the welfare of your children 
by Ross Laboratories, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Young Lawbreakers Answer 


How Would You 
Teach Your Children? 


W HAT DO juvenile delinquents 

think about juvenile  delin- 
quency? Specifically, what would 
young lawbreakers who are now be- 
hind bars do to keep their own chil- 
dren out of trouble? 

Reporters for The Echo, inmate 
publication of the Iowa Training 
School for Boys at Eldora, put this 
question to five teen-agers now serv- 
ing sentences at the reformatory. 
Here are their answers: 


Tom G.: “I would first teach them 
to have proper respect for the law 
and for the people who enforce it. 
Secondly, I would teach them to al- 
ways tell the truth—even though it 


may hurt at times. This would help 
them to become good citizens and 
would stay with them throughout 
their lives. I would also teach the 
children to respect the property of 
others and to never take anything 
that didn’t belong to them. Stealing 
may start out small, but it always 
ends up big.” 


Robert R.: “I would make sure my 
children had good religious training 
and background. I would see to it 
that they had a proper education. I 
would take time out to do the things 
they wanted to do and I would be 
interested in those things which were 
of interest to them. I'd try to under- 


e 


stand their problems, to help them 
out, and to make sure that they did 
the right things. Too, a_ person 
should always treat his children in a 
manner which will make them feel 
wanted.” 


Terry C.: “I would teach them the 
Ten Commandments and have them 
learn to obey them. I would also 
teach them to respect all people of 
authority. But, above all, I would 
teach them that crime doesn’t pay.” 


Robert W.: “I would teach them, 
from the time they were old enough 
to learn, to respect their parents and 
obey us when we gave a command. 
They would learn how to become 
members of a happy family group 
working together. These three simple 
guides are the basis for a happy 
family life; just one of them missing 
could spoil the whole family. I know 
I will teach my children these rules. 
Will you?” 


Larry M.: ‘TIT think that if you 
teach children the golden rule and 
see that they apply it to their daily 
lives, there would be no danger of 
them getting into trouble.” END 


A shoe that soothes feet 5 ways 


Dr. Locke Shoes have proven themselves superior 


in helping thousands of women suffering from foot 


. Snug-fitting counter oe 
Bl discomfort. Learn how the exclusive 5-point-fit helps 
. “Cookie” insole 


. Patented steel shank 


relieve major causes of foot distress. 
Extra room for cramped toes... 


. Correct lasts relief from unbearable foot strain. 
AIRWAY 
Sizes: 5 to Il 


AAAA to D 


. Finest quality materials Recapture the joy of walking, shopping, 
doing housework.. Make the Dr. Locke 
comfort test soon... you'll 

feel the wonderful 


TALLY 
Sizes: 4 to Il 
AAAAA to EE 


difference in minutes. Ask about 
Dr. Locke’s famous 


“5-point-fit” 


Fashion-right Spring colors 


in pumps, ties, straps. 


Write for FREE style folder 


LockwebGE SHOE Corp. oF AMERICA, INC. 
253 So. Wall Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Please rush me your Spring Style Folder and the 
name of my nearest Dr. Locke retailer. 


Dr. Locke 


SHOES 


For special foot problems, see your local foot doctor. 


name 


address 





city zone State 
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Today’s Health News 


by ALTON L. BLAKESLEE 


Columbus’ Health: Christopher Columbus was a robust man, standing about 
five feet, eight inches tall, broad of shoulders, and apparently a victim 
of considerable gouty osteoarthritis, says Dr. Charles W. Goff, an 
orthopedic surgeon. He told the Archeological Institute of America he 
had examined remains believed to be those of the explorer. 


Silicone for Bloating: Daily oral doses of methyl polysiloxane -- a defoaming 
agent based on silicone -- produced good to excellent results in three- 
fourths of 200 persons suffering from excessive intestinal gas and 
bloating. It worked where other compounds had not, and didn't produce 
side effects, report Drs. J. Alfred Rider and Hugo C. Moeller of San 
Francisco. 


Mental Health Hazards: It is the number of stresses met through life, rather 
than one single event, that determines the risk of having poor mental 
health, says Dr. Thomas S. Langner, New York sociologist. But stressful 
events do not pile up to "a certain point, beyond which all persons 
are bound to collapse." He described some aspects of a long-term commun- 
ity mental health study conducted by researchers of New York Hospital 
and Cornell University Medical Center. In a sample of 1660 persons, 
psychiatrists classified only 18.4 percent as well, 36.3 as having mild 
Symptoms, 21.8 percent as having moderate symptoms, and 23.4 impaired 
by symptoms interfering with their lives. 


Hernia Problem: Hernias are not uncommon. At least 2.5 million Americans (15 
of every 1000 persons) have them, a U.S. Public Health Service survey finds. 
Some 75 percent of all medically-reported hernias, or ruptures, occur among 
men, and hernia operations account for 12 percent of all surgical opera- 
tions among males. 


Boons for Later Years: Striking advances in control of infectious diseases have 
saved untold children from death. But they also have greatly benefitted 
older citizens. In the last 30 years, drugs have cut the death rate 
from pneumonia and tuberculosis at ages 65-84 by two-thirds or more, 
report statisticians of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Progress 
has been made, and greater advances are expected, in controlling death 
rates from heart and kidney diseases. 


Age and Pregnancy: Pregnancy is exceedingly rare in women over 50, and women past 
this age almost never give birth to a child who will live, says 
Dr. J. P. Greenhill. He tells of one of his own patients who was 49 
when she had her first child; another woman who had several children 
gave birth to the last at age 52. 


Cat Scratch Disease: Infections, chills, and fevers caused by "cat scratch 
disease" are becoming more widespread, says Dr. Ray 0. Noojin, University 
of Alabama dermatologist. The disease apparently can be acquired even 
(over) 
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though the individual has not been scratched by a cat. Most victims 
recover, but encephalitis occasionally may develop as a complication. 


National Disgrace: Pollution of the nation's waters by municipal and industrial 
wastes amounts to "a national disgrace," declared Dr. Leroy E. Burney, 
former Surgeon General of the U.S. An impressive effort is being 
made to control water pollution, but "the problem demands a still strong- 
er effort on the part of federal, state, and local authorities, and 
all others concerned." The Soviet Union also is seriously concerned 
about water pollution, said Dwight F. Metzler of the Kansas State Board 
of Health, citing Soviet reports that fish and vegetation are dying, 
and that "the health of the people is in real danger." 


Influence on Infections: Are infectious diseases likely to be more severe or 
less severe if they occur when a person is taking a tranquilizer or adrenal 
cortical hormone? Exploring the question, three New York City researchers 
infected guinea pigs with amebiasis. The infection was more severe 
in animals receiving adrenal cortical hormones before and for several 
days after the infection. It was less severe in those getting chlorpro- 
mazine, a tranquilizer. The difference seems to involve altered natural 
resistance, said Dr. Svetozar D. Teodorovic, Mount Sinai Hospital, and 
James Ingalls, Ph.D., and Leo Greenberg, M.A., of the Brooklyn College of 
Pharmacy. 


Expanded Research: A special birth defects center is being established at the 
University of Oklahoma Medical Center. Medical research and teaching 
will be combined with treatment for children born with malformations. 

It is the third in a projected network of birth defects centers. Teams of 
specialists combine their skills to aid handicapped children. 


Strawberry Birthmarks: A common type of birthmark, the strawberry nevus will 
usually disappear completely or greatly improve even without treatment, 
British skin specialists report after studying 140 children with 
169 marks. Only 21 marks remained when the youngsters were eight years 


old. 


Weller Than Well: Some patients not only recover from mental illness, but be- 
come even better than they ever were. "This is an extraordinary and 
little-realized truth," says Dr. Karl Menninger, well-known psychiatrist 
of Topeka, Kansas. Abraham Lincoln fell victim to mental illness -- 
suffering a “terrible year of depression." Before the attack, "he had 
seemed to fail at everything -- in his profession, in politics, in love." 
After it, "he rose to the great heights of vision and accomplishment 
for which we all know him. Lincoln is not the only one; there are many 


others." 


Ulcers in Children: If a child develops an ulcer of the duodenum, the first part 
of the small intestine, the chances are about 50-50 he will suffer 
additional symptoms later in life, a Mayo Clinic study finds. 








These news items, gathered for Today’s Health by a veteran science reporter from sources where serious scientific work 
is being carried on, are reported as interesting new developments, and should be read as such. Obviously no “endorse- 
ment” by the American Medical Association is implied by the publication of news items. Editor 





“‘Complainers’’ Recover 
Faster, Hospital 
Study Indicates 


PATIENTS who complain about the 
hospital usually get well faster than 
those who passively accept the hos- 
pital’s routine. And patients who are 
allowed to be up and around, to care 
for their own needs, and to worry 
about what’s going on at home or at 
the office usually recover more rapidly 
than those who lie abed all the time 
and heed the hospital’s advice not to 
worry about anything. 

These are the conclusions of Leon 
Lewis, M.D., and Rose Laub Coser, 
Ph.D., reporting on several studies of 
American hospitals in an article in 
Hospital Administration. 

A study of one Eastern hospital 
showed that most departing patients, 
when queried on their plans, expressed 
a concern for merely passive enjoy- 
ments. Most of these same patients 
were a'so relatively uncritical of hos- 
pital facilities. The minority who 
hoped for an active role after dis- 
charge made many suggestions for 
improving the hospital’s food, sleeping 
conditions, and recreationa] facilities 

The authors take hospital routine to 
task because it too often requires 
patients to remain in bed when they 
are physically able to sit up or walk 
The article charges that to do their 
job, doctors, nurses, and other per- 
sonnel try to keep patients out of the 
way—that is, in bed. While this re- 
striction on mobility is often necessary 
to the patient’s recovery, it also takes 
from the patient his feeling of self- 
reliance, makes him feel he is unable 
to get out of bed and do things for 
himself, and thus increases his de- 
pendence on the hospital 

If a patient’s muscles are not exer- 
cised regularly, Doctors Lewis and 
Coser assert, he can lose the use of 
those muscles, and become even more 
dependent upon others and even more 
of an invalid. In the case of the el- 
derly, a few unnecessary days of bed- 
rest may mean the difference between 
full recovery and long-term disability, 
say the authors. 

Surgery patients generally have a 
better attitude and a faster recovery 
rate than medical patients, according 
to one study reported by Doctors 
Lewis and Coser. This is because most 
hospitals try to get surgical patients 
onto their feet as soon as possible after 
an operation. In the medical ward, 
however, patients are much more re- 
stricted—ordered to bed and denied 
access to the bathroom in the absence 
of orders to the contrary. END 
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most babies are born 
with perfect feet 4 


YET BY AGE 10...50% have foot trouble, 
chiefly caused by improper shoes! 


Damage to children’s feet can be lasting, when parents allow 
them to wear outgrown shoes, poorly made shoes, or shoes 
bought without the child being present. Because each child’s 
feet develop differently, changing shape and contour as they 
grow. That’s why a child’s shoe size should be checked by an 


expert, just as regularly as a dentist checks his teeth... actu- 


ally much oftener! 


From Foot Care Book 





Growing feet change shape! 


How shape of sole of boy's 
shoe changes with age ; entire 
foot shape changes. 





Give your child's feet the 
right start! 


Red Goose shoes are carefully 
made, carefully fitted by your 
dealer! At each stage of growth, 
a child’s foot gets exactly the 
kind of shoe it needs. It’s the 
kind of consistent good care a 
child’s feet must have! 








FREE! Red Goose Foot Care Book! 
Interesting, informative! Write Dept. FT11 
International Shoe Co., 

1501 Washington, St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 


SHOES FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


“Half the Fun of Having Feet” 


St. Louis « New York e Los Angeles « Atianta 
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IN ACNE- 


or better 


clearing— 
wash with 


pHisolex 


contains 3% hexachlorophene) 


Washing with pHisoHex, the antibacterial 
detergent, from three to six times a day, 
improves any treatment for acne and pro- 
duces better, faster clearing than soap. 
pHisoHex helps check the infection factor. 
Daily exclusive use of pHisoHex builds 
up an antibacterial film on the skin that 
acts continuously. pHisoHex removes 
deep-seated soil and oil because of an 
unexcelled spreading and penetrating ac- 
tion — makes the skin “squeaky clean.” 
pHisoHex is soothing to the skin, contains 
no irritating alkalies or soap. pHisoHex is 
a professional product, sold in drugstores, 
and is well known to your doctor. Available 
in 5 oz. plastic squeeze bottles. 
(I) LABORATORIES 
New York 18, N. Y. 





that’s a good 


QUESTION 


Edited by WILLIAM BOLTON, M.D. 





Grating in the Neck 

When I turn my head to either side, 
I feel a grating in my neck. It does 
not occur when I bend the head for- 
ward, but is there if I bend it back. 
Is this serious? My doctor told me 
some time ago that I have inactive 
arthritis. 


Presumably you have a type of 
arthritis in which there is bone over- 
growth on certain vertebrae and 
their various bony projections. This 
could result ultimately in unnatural 
rubbing together of various parts 
that ordinarily would move smoothly 
over each other. The new bone is 
rough, and not covered by cartilage, 
and a grating sensation would re- 
sult. 

Such overgrowth is commonly 
found on the sides and back part of 
vertebrae. When you bend the head 
forward, these are separated, and 
this explains why you do not feel 
any grating then. 

We must conclude from what your 
physician has told you that no special 
treatment is recommended at pres- 
ent, and by the same token, appar- 
ently the condition is not serious. 
However it would be wise to have 
studies made from time to time, and 
if pain occurs, some specific treat- 
ment could be provided. 


Hearing Loss 

My husband works in a very noisy 
place, and although he is only 30, I 
worry about his losing his hearing. 
He tells me this happens only in 
older persons, but I think he should 
take some precautions. 


Deafness is not confined to older 
people. In persons 25 to 44, about 
28 out of every 1000 have a hearing 
loss. 

Noise is a definite occupationa) 
hazard in some industries. Many 
companies have recognized the prub- 


lem and combat it by requiring ex- 
posed personnel to have regular 
hearing tests and by providing pro- 
tective devices such as ear muffs or 
plugs. 

We cannot judge the intensity of 
the noise to which your husband is 
exposed, but, as a start, you can have 
him visit an ear (or ear, nose, 
and throat) specialist to determine 
whether there may be any hearing 
loss. The specialist can advise about 
precautions that may be indicated. 


Regularity 


What is the best natural laxative? 


The best aid to elimination is a 
varied diet and the taking of suffi- 
cient amounts of fluid in the form 
of various. beverages, including 
water. If you have a specific problem 
it would be a good idea to check this 
matter with your doctor. 


Tall Wife, Short Husband 

I am shorter than my wife and am 
thinking of putting something inside 
my shoes to increase my height. 
Would this have any harmful ef- 
fects? 


If you put inserts in your shoes 
be prepared for a variable period of 
discomfort until your feet adjust to 
the change. You will be pitched for- 
ward, and at first your feet will come 
down with a slap. The bones in the 
ankles and feet will have to re- 
adjust, and there will be a tempor- 
ary stretching of the muscles and 
tendons. 

Once you start on this program, 
it will be best to follow it steadily, 
rather than to change back to 
original footwear for even a brief 
period. 

Since a great many women man- 
age to get along on considerably 
higher heels, you will probably be 
able to get used to the change. But 
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you should expect to develop corns 

and perhaps bunions—because the 
increase in heel height will press 
your toes more firmly against the 
inside of your shoes. You might sug- 
gest that your wife compromise by 
wearing lower heels. 


Growth After Death 
Do the hair and nails continue to 
grow after death? 


One post-mortem study showed 
that the nails continue to grow for 
five to 10 days after death. For the 
first two or three days, the growth 
was in the normal range, but was 
slower for the remaining period. 

We have no information on hair 
growth after death, but since nails 
and hair are closely related, some 
hair growth can be presumed. In 
either -case, the shrinkage of tissue 
after death might make hair and 
nail growth appear more active, 
especially in the case of hair on the 
face. 


Too Much Cleanliness? 

Aside from the esthetic aspects, isn’t 
it true that the importance of body 
cleanliness so far as health is con- 
cerned has been considerably over- 
emphasized ? 


You’ve made a strong point, but 
some exceptions should be noted. A 
dirty body is more attractive to such 
vermin as lice and the scabies mite. 
Lice can transmit at least one serious 
disease—typhus—the incidence of 
which rises in winter months when 
people wear more clothing and wash 
less frequently, and decreases dur- 
ing the warm months when fewer 
clothes are worn and more baths are 
taken. It has also been stated that 
lice will not remain long on a clean 
body because there is not enough 
food for them in the form of dead 
skin or accumulated secretions. 

On the other hand, a recent report 
told of a group of adults in the 
Arctic going 100 days with virtually 
no application of soap and water to 
the skin without developing any 
harmful effects. (Probably you 
should not let your children read 
this.) The report did not mention 
the problem of body odor, nor how 
often underclothing was changed. 

In most situations, however, pres- 
sure of public opinion is likely to 
make people bathe at regular inter- 
vals even though they may doubt the 
health significance of doing so. END 
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You can give Flavored 


BAYER ’*Aspirin for Children 


with complete confidence... 








| It’s the exact dosage doctors recommend. 


You can give Bayer Aspirin for Children with complete with the NEW 
confidence. Each tablet contains a 14 grain dosage — GRIP-TIGHT CAP 
the precise amount doctors prescribe for children. for your child's 


greater protection 


It’s quality controlled. No other maker submits aspirin 
to such thorough quality controls as does Bayer. This 
assures uniform excellence in the world’s best aspirin. 


It has instant flaking action. Bayer Aspirin enters the 
stomach as thousands of tiny flakes, to bring the fastest, 
gentlest relief your child can get from a headache or 
the pains and fever of a cold. 


It tastes so good, Children take it without fussing. And 
the new grip-tight cap on the bottle helps keep them 
from taking it on their own. 


Give your child the best— 
Flavored BAYER Aspirin for Children 





time for a change... 


time for A Woman’s Way 
Diaparene. a 
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guard against 
diaper rash— 
stop ammonia odor 


Twenty-four hours a day ... awake or 
asleep . . . your baby’s sensitive skin 
needs protection against the major cause 
of diaper rash. Diaparene’s gentle anti- 
bacterial action guards your baby from 
painful, unsightly diaper rash — helps 
eliminate ammonia odor. Even the night 
diaper stays free of ammonia when you 
follow the Diaparene 3-step plan for 
round-the-clock protection. 
First, use Diaparene anti-bacterial Baby 
Lotion routinely over baby’s entire body 
to keep the skin sweet, smooth, and soft 
. so gentle, doctors recommend it even 
for newborn babies. It also helps to pre- 
vent rash and odor. 
Then, after every bath and at every dia- | 
per change, sprinkle your baby with 
Diaparene anti-bacterial Baby Powder. 
It gives added protection against rash 
and odor. Protects against chafing and 
prickly heat, too—its cornstarch base ab- 























sorbs more moisture than talc does. 
Finally, use Diaparene-rinsed diapers. 
You can rinse the diapers at home with 
Diaparene Rinse. Or a Diaparene fran- 
chised diaper service will supply Dia- 
parene-impregnated diapers, 






































Active ingredient: methyl- 
benzethonium chloride g= 
Diaparene 
products are pay | | Ay ' C7ssie 
doctor —<~ | > a J _ —y — —— . 
I lk P) | = ‘a mr 
recommended. Ds ; 


“In March we get catalogs, in May we get seeds, and in summer we get excuses." 





sold at all drugstores 
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CHARLES LAVERAN y 


THROUGH THE AGES, malaria has 
been the worst of mankind’s invis- 
ible terrors. Producing violent at- 
tacks of chills, fever, sweating, and 
great weakness, malaria has taken 
a greater toll in misery and death 
than any other disease. 

The first important step toward 
the control of malaria was made in 
Algeria, in 1880, by a French army 
surgeon named Charles Laveran. He 
wrote, “I have seen the malarial 
parasites, the plasmodia! I have seen 
them in the red blood cells, they 
look like tiny signet rings!” 

The question that remained was 
how the parasite entered the blood 
of its human victims. What was the 
carrier of the disease? Laveran had 
made the breakthrough. The man 
who finally identified the enemy was 
the English scientist, Sir Ronald 
Ross. His battleground was that 
hotbed of malarial fever—India. 

For three years he tried to un- 
lock the secret. In 1895 he started 
a long series of experiments on a 
theory that the malaria parasite 
might be carried by mosquitoes. 
After two years of tireless testing, 
the mosquito theory seemed value- 
less. But then came the dawn of a 
great day—August 20, 1897—a day 
which Ross himself called Mosquito 
Day. He said, “I had but two re- 
maining mosquitoes of the genus 
anopheles. I determined to sacrifice 


Adapted from the AMA’s public service radio program, 
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Deadliest 
Mosquito 


one of them. The dissection was 
excellent, and I went carefully 
through the tissues, searching every 
micron with the same passion and 
care as one would search some vast 
ruined palace for a little hidden 
treasure. Nothing. There was some- 
thing wrong with the theory. But 
the stomach tissues still remained 
to be examined . . . I continued my 
search...” 

And in the stomach tissues of that 
anopheles mosquito, Ronald Ross 
found his hidden treasure—the ma- 
larial parasite which enters the 


blood of the human victim who is | 


bitten by the anopheles. 

The control of malaria quickly 
followed. Quinine, quinine deriva- 
tives, and other drugs were found 
to be excellent suppressive measures. 


But the important control is elimina- | 


tion of the anopheles’ breeding 
ground—draining standing water 
wherever possible, or stocking it 
with fish which eat the larvae, or 
covering it with oil, or dusting it 
with poison. 

In India today, despite the knowl- 
edge gained by Laveran and Ross, 
there are more than one million 
deaths from malaria every year. In 
the United States and other countries 
where the ancient disease has becn 
virtually eliminated, malaria and all 
its horrors could return if the con- 
trol measures were relaxed. 


“Medical Milestones.” 











END | 





KANTWET firmness 

comes from using fine 

materials and exact- 

ing craftsmanship in * 
manufacture. Here’s ¢ USETESTED : 
proof. Kantwet baby * Meals : 
mattresses have been a 
COMMENDED by Parents’ tie 
zine, USE-TESTED by McCall’s 
and PREFERRED by thoughtful 
mothers for over a generation. 


ODT tte OF PE 


The name mothers know and trust 
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You never outgrow your need 
for the nutrients in Milk 


Every one of us needs a certain amount of fat in 
the diet—for good health and energy. 

Milk and dairy products in the national diet 
provide about one-fourth of the total fat calories— 
about one-tenth of total calories consumed. 

Milk fat ranks high among all food fats in digest- 
ibility. Fats are important in the diet for many 


reasons: 
1. They improve palatability of food and make 


our meals more satisfying. 
. They are highest in energy among all food 
nutrients. 
3. They act as carriers of Vitamins A, D and K, 
and aid in absorption of these vitamins. 
. Fats fulfill certain essential requirements in 
human nutrition during the growth period. 


In addition to offering a wholesome source of fat, 
Milk also serves to balance out the nutrients in 
the other three food groups. 

Whenever a balanced diet is planned for any age 
group, include Milk — because we never outgrow 
our need for the nutrients in Milk. 


Milk makes it a square meal. 
Milk and other dairy foods form 
one of the 4 basic food groups 
you need every day. The others 
are (1) meats, fish, poultry, eggs; 
(2) fruits and vegetables and (3) 
breads and cereals. 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
The nutritional statements made in this advertisement have been reviewed 
by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association 
and found consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 





Vege- Bread 
tables & 
& Fruits § Cereals 
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My six-year-old daughter is a troublemaker. At home, 
she stirs up the other two children so there is constant 
friction. She is always putting the neighborhood chil- 
dren up tv mischief and then lets them take all the 
blame when they are caught. How can I correct this? 

A troublemaker usually suffers from a feeling of 
inferiority or that nobody loves her. Your daughter is 
making herself feel important, and at least no worse 
off than others, by being able to influence other chil- 
dren to fight among themselves and create other 
trouble. And it is an added feather in her cap when 
they are caught and punished while she goes scot 
free. However, inflating her ego and deflating others 
in this way provides no real satisfaction for her and 
will certainly cause others to dislike her as she grows 
older. You can explain to her that what she is doing 
is not good sportmanship, and show her that you can- 
not approve this type of behavior. 

Most children respond quickly to being told they 
are not good sports. For any long-term or consistent 
effect, however, you must do something on the positive 
side. Build up her self-confidence by praising her for 
her achievements, and ask her advice and help in 
doing things in the home. If you can help her to feel 
important and loved in a wholesome way, she will have 
little incentive to use troublemaking as a prop to her 
feelings of self-importance. 


Our son is finishing high school this year. We are 
anxious to have him go to college, but he wants to 
take a job because he has heard the other boys talk 
about the high pay they can get. What arguments can 
we use to persuade him to finish his education? 

The most persuasive argument you can use to make 
your son postpone taking a job until his college edu- 
cation is completed is to point out to him that the 
kind of jobs he can get with a high school education 
are usually “dead end” jobs, paying about as much 
now as they will ever pay. 

With a college education, on the other hand, the 
sky is the limit. If he has the ability and willingness 
to work hard, he can get to the top of the business 
ladder. Should he be unimpressed by this argument— 
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and don’t be surprised if he is—let him try working 
after he graduates from high school. He will soon dis- 
cover that a college education means far more than 
he realized. 

This added maturity may increase his interest in 
a college education, as happened to many young men 
during World War II and the Korean conflict. On the 
other hand, it may sharpen his interest in some specif- 
ic vocational training. Don’t worry if it is only the 
prospect of pocket money and a few items of personal 
property that interests him. This desire to be more 
independent is a very strong urge in the adolescent. 
In another year or two he will be much more interested 
in a serious discussion of his future. 


Our one-year-old is a child with mongoloid character- 
istics. We would like to have more children but are 
concerned about the risk of having another such 
child. Does anybody know why this happens? 

New information regarding mongolism and some 
other birth defects has been discovered in the past 
two years. This doesn’t help to prevent mongolism 
but it helps us understand how it happens and why 
it is usually to older mothers, but sometimes to young 
mothers. 

Because it is present at birth some hereditary factor 
has long been suspected. New techniques for micro- 
scopic examination of the growing cells from a speci- 
men of blood or any other tissue from a mongoloid, 
show that there is an extra chromosome present. Nor- 
mally, the egg and sperm from the parents each 
provides half the proper number of chromosomes. 
Sometimes, particularly in the formation of the eggs, 
an extra chromosome is included. Since the chromo- 
somes are made up of genes which contain the master 
code for the growth and development of cells and 
their enzymes, it is not surprising that an entire extra 
chromosome in all the cells of a child with mongolism 
should result in a severe disturbance. (Turn page) 





Readers are invited to mail their questions to Growing 
Pains, Today’s Health, 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10, Il. 
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This difficulty most often occurs in the older mother 
and is not something that is passed on from one 
generation to the next. Very rarely we hear of a 
mongoloid born to young parents. In a few of these 
it has been shown that it is a permanent abnormality 
of a particular chromosome which is inherited. 

What then is the risk for a second mongoloid child? 
Mongolism occurs with a frequency of about three to 
four per 1000 births in the general population. In 
families with mongolism in one child the subsequent 
frequency of birth of another is about 40 per 1000. 
This is about a 10-fold increase in the chance of occur- 
rence. However, the risk is still rather low—about 
one chance in 25. 

The decision to have more children should be based 
on the consideration with your physician of other 
factors of great importance—such as the present 
age of the parents, number of other children, their 
ages, and the means at hand for care of a mongoloid 
child, family resources needed for rearing of the nor- 
mal children, as well as the one in which mongolism 
has occurred. 


Can you tell me if our six-month-old baby requires 
any more than the 30 milligrams of vitamin C, 400 
U.S.P. units of vitamin D, and 0.5 milligram of fluorine 
daily, which our pediatrician has recommended ? 

The Academy's Committee on Nutrition is at the 
present time considering one of the problems raised 
by this question, namely, whether fluorine, or fluoride 
iron, should be recommended as a dietary supplement 
in the same way that vitamins are recommended. 
The other question posed in this letter is whether 
vitamins such as A, the B group, and E and minerals 
such as iron, iodine, cobalt, copper, and several others, 
are either necessary or advisable as a special supple- 
ment in the diet of an infant. These questions can 
be answered simply though not without some quali- 
fying comments. However, it is difficult not to write 
at length on this subject as there is so much con- 
fusion in the minds of most people about vitamins 
and minerals in the diet. 

To answer the second question first, the Academy 
has not tried to establish recommendations for the 
amount and type of supplemental vitamins which an 
infant requires, i. e., vitamins outside those obtained 
in food. The National Research Council has recom- 
mended certain amounts of each which can be used as 
a guide. It is known that the only vitamin required 
by infants and not found naturally in the normal diet 
is vitamin D. This therefore must be provided via 
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a supplemental vitamin preparation, or by inclusion 
in milk or other foods in the diet. Vitamin C is 
easily obtained in juices but it is often simpler, and 
in ailergic children safer, to meet the infant’s basic 
requirement by use of a vitamin supplement. 

For the average infant in whom no untoward 
factors affecting health exist, whose daily intake of 
vitamin D fortified milk is satisfactory, and whose 
diet after the age of four-six months is enlarged and 
balanced by several solid foods, there is no good 
reason to expect that other vitamins or minerals need 
to be added to those naturally occurring in his diet. 

Exceptions to this statement are possible. Iodine 
is a well known mineral which is advisable to add to 
the diet as the vegetable sources of iodine are de- 
ficient in some areas. Iodized salt is an accepted 
answer to this problem. Another exception to this 
statement can be made for fluoride iron. This has 
been shown in many studies to make the enamel of 
teeth harder and more resistant to the formation of 
cavities, when given in proper dosage. Excessive 
intake causes the enamel to become excessively hard 
and brittle as well as discolored. Many experts 
interested in dental health have suggested the sup- 
plemental intake of sodium fluoride in amounts of 
8.5 to 1.0 milligram per day—in areas where the 
water supply does not contain fluoride. 

These are partial answers in a time when increas- 
ing knowledge of the facts regarding human nutri- 
tion places increasing responsibility on us all to use 
available food resources wisely. 


Do fairy tales harm children? 

No, fairy tales do not harm children provided the 
terror elements have been removed and the child is 
kept aware that the stories are just make-believe. In 
our classic fairy tales, there are many things that 
terrify children, such as the wolf in ‘Little Red Riding 
Hood.”’ Stories of this sort should not be read to a 
child while he is still young enough to be terrified by 
them. 


My 13-year-old daughter says she hates school, her 
teachers, and her studies. She does poor work in spite 
of the fact that her teachers tell me that she is bright. 
She used to be fond of school and did good work. I 
can’t understand the change that has come over her. 

The change in your daughter’s attitude toward 
school has unquestionably been caused, in part, by 
puberty, or sexual maturing. One of the most common 
accompaniments of this period of physical growth is 
an “anti” attitude toward everything. Because of this, 
it is not surprising that your daughter has fallen down 
in her work. 

The best way to handle the “anti” attitude in the 
early teens is to ignore it. If you make an issue of the 
matter, you will encourage your daughter to become 
even more “anti” than she now is. And don’t be con- 
cerned about the quality of her work. As her physical 
development progresses, her attitude will improve and 
so will her work. END 
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Baby’s world 


is a special place ae 


There’s a sunlit place on the way to tomorrow 
where babies come and go— 

Where the sights and sounds and softnesses 
are wonderful to know: 


There’s the blueness of sky, the curve of a smile, 
so many things to explore. 

There’s the wondrous view from daddy’s head 
of sights never seen before. 


There’s a chirp and a splash and a laugh 
and a whistle— 
all sweet to a brand new ear. 
There’s a hush and a whisper and a lullaby 
as mother tip-toes near. 


There’s the softness of summer, rose petals surprised, 
as tiny fingers clutch. 

There’s the softest of all things a baby can know: 
a mother’s loving touch. 


The most special care in the world belongs 
im the place where babies live? . . 

Onlythe purest powder, the gentlest oil . .. 
the care only Johnson's can give. 


: 
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New! 
from Wesson... 


a 


Chicken a lOrange = 
Wesson glorifies skillet cookery Wesson 


as only pure vegetable oil can 


You can give chicken elegant new flavor tonight. And you cut down on saturated fat in 
your skillet every time you use Wesson instead of solid shortening. You see, such shorten- 
ing is hydrogenated which makes it a solid fat. But Wesson is never hydrogenated and 
so it is poly-unsaturated as only pure vegetable oil can be. So clear, so fresh, so pretty as it 
pours, Wesson brightens all food flavors—never ever adds taste of its own as some oils do. 
How nice that Wesson costs so little, too. 


When your physician recommends modifying your diel and specifies pure vegetable 
oil lo replace solid fats, Wesson is unexcelled among all leading brands. 


CHICKEN A L’ORANGE... 
made with poly-unsaturated Wesson, 
the pure vegetable oil 


Mix \ teasp. ginger, 14 teasp. 
salt, dash pepper with 4 cup finely 
crushed corn flakes; use to coat 
pieces of 24 lb. fryer. Brown in 

1 inch bot Wesson (350°). Remove 
chicken, keep hot. Drain off all but 
2 tablesp. drippings. Stir in 2 teasp. 
cornstarch, 1 cup orange juice, 

1 tablesp. grated orange peel. Stir, 
cook until thick. Pour over chicken, 
sprinkle with additional grated 
orange peel and chopped parsley. 

4 servings, about 460 calories each. 


Free cook book, ‘101 Glorious Ways 
to Cook Chicken.” Write The 
Wesson People, New Orleans 12, La. 





Let’s Talk 
About Food. |... css. 


do to assure your family’s nutritional pleasure and profit. 


Edited by PHILIP L. WHITE, Se.D. 


» 


Are the modern breakfast cereals as nutritious as the old-fashioned ones? 
When I was young, we depended more on the whole-grained cereals and 
on the other kinds of breakfasts. 

There is such a variety of breakfast foods available that we shouldn’t 
generalize except to say that they aren’t all they are puffed-up to be. 

The old stand-by, oatmeal, can serve for comparison; let’s make the 
comparison on the basis of protein content. Cooked oatmeal provides about 
five grams of protein per serving and fair amounts of other nutrients. 
Wheat meals are about the same. 

The various flaked and shredded breakfast cereals, including the so- 
called special high-protein cereals, range from about 5.6 down to two 
grams of protein per serving, and two grarns is very little protein. The 
puffed cereals, with or without sugar coating, provide little more than 
calories and sweetened air. They contain precious little protein, on the 
order of one gram per serving. However, each has its joyful character- 
istic crunch sound that can add immeasurably to the charm of the 
breakfast table. 

It has been a mystery to me how such glowing claims could be made 
for some modern breakfast foods. Fortunately, the breakfast cereal is only 
a part of the total first meal of the day, so perhaps we shouldn’t be too 
critical. A good breakfast that includes fruit, cereal, milk, and toast pro- 
vides sufficient nutrients to carry its share of the daily fare. 


My doctor put me on a low-sodium diet. May I use garlic, onion, or celery 
salts in place of table salt for seasoning in cooking? 

None of these salts should be used as substitutes for table salt. Garlic 
salt, for example, is a mixture of salt (sodium chloride) and dehydrated 
garlic. These products would contain approximately the same amount of 
sodium ions as table salt. Onion and celery salts are prepared in the same 
way and therefore are of no value as salt substitutes. 

You will find salt substitutes as special dietary items in grocery stores 
or drugstores. These substitutes are prepared by mixing potassium salts 
such as potassium chloride, monopotassium glutamate, and glutamic acid. 
Other salt substitutes are available as well—garlic salt substitute, onion 
salt substitute, seasoned salt substitute, and low-sodium meat tenderizers. 

(Continued on page 73) 


Doctor White is Secretary of the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. The letters reprinted in this column are representa- 
tive of the numerous inquiries he receives and answers each month. 
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WEIGHT-WATCHERS: 
DO VOU Muss 
YOUR SWISS’ 


ENJOY any cheese you please on 
Ry-Krisp. Makes a snack that’s higher 
in protein, lower in calories than many 
diet foods. (No more than 21 calories 
in a whole double Ry-Krisp cracker.) 





Heischmannis Margarine 


brings your family the goodness of 


100% Golden Corn Oil 


By the Makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT THE BENEFITS OF 
FLEISCHMANN’S PARTIALLY HYDROGENATED CORN OIL MARGARINE 


Healthful Vitamins A and D...Highnutri- —_ cious flavor. Fleischmann’s 
tion and energy values...and Fleischmann’s _ has a fine texture, for extra- {J 
light, delicate flavor! smooth spreadability. 

*At last, food experts have scientifically Yes, Fleischmann’s flavor 
perfected an enriched margarine made by is more delicate than the 
partially hy drogenat- taste of ordinary margarines made from a 
ing 100% golden com .@s7t . mixture of vegetable oils. Look for Fleisch- 
oil to help give it a deli- y Oy tag mann’s in the bright on package. 


Fleischmann's .222.2% 
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Chemical, biological, radiological attack! 


———" The Three Deadly Faces 
of Modern Warfare 


An exclusive interview with Maj. Gen. Mar- 
shall Stubbs, the Army’‘s Chief Chemical Offi- 
cer, and Leo A. Hoegh, former director of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 


Washington, D.C. 
Leo A. Hoegh 


by DENNIS ORPHAN 


INTERVIEW WITH GENERAL STUBBS: 


Please describe exactly what you mean by chemical warfare, biological warfare, 
and radiological warfare? Give examples of each. 


Chemical warfare involves the use of toxic chemical agents to cause physi- 
ological effects. An example of a compound that could be used in chemical war- 
fare is nerve gas, which produces casualties by paralyzing respiratory muscles. 

Biological warfare involves the intentional use of micro-organisms (germs) or 
their toxic products to cause disease or possible death among humans, animals, 
and plants. Some of the diseases carried by the germs. may produce slight and 
temporary effects, while others disable for varying periods of time, and still others 
may cause death. An example of a possible bacteriological warfare organism is 
bacterium tularensis, which produces tularemia (rabbit fever) in man. 

Radiological warfare is the employment of agents or weapons to produce resi- 
dual radioactive contamination, as distinguished from the initial effects of 2 nu- 
clear explosion (blast, thermal, and nuclear radiation). An example would be the 
deliberate use of radioactive pellets. to contaminate. an area. 
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Harola C. Lueth, M.D. 


Chairman, 

Council on National 
Security, American 
Medical Association 


HAT probiems will face thé medical pro- 
fession should an enemy resort to bio- 
logical and chemical warfare? 

A nation must be prepared at all times to 
immediately detect, identify, and take steps 
to neutralize or minimize the effects of bio- 
logical and chemical warfare. In a sense, 
through the medical profession and public 
health workers we are constantly on the alert 
to detect outbreaks of disease, identify the 
disease, and treat or eradicate the disease. 


With the potential employment of biological 


agents, these steps must ‘be intensified. 


in the fields of animal husbandry and_erop : 


management. a whole series of -workers— 
veterinarians, livestock officials, plant path- 
ologists, laboratory ‘workers, and others— 
wage a constant unseen and unheard of war 
against all forms of biological agents that 
threaten our animal population and crops. 
New and additional procedures must be insti- 
tuted to guard against enemy chemical attack. 
The medical profession has done and is doing 
much to inform its members of the problems 
concerned with chemical warfare. 


What should physicians do to be prepared 
to treat and care for BW and CW casualities? 

There are several programs of instruction 
open to physicians that teach approved 
methods of treating BW and CW casualities. 
Recently, the U.S. Public Health Service has 
added more emphasis to these aspects of civil 
defense. Articles are printed in medical jour- 
nals, lectures have been given before medical 
audiences, the armed forces medical officers 
have presented some splendid clinical material 
on the subject. 

Exhibits have been prepared, seminars con- 
ducted on the subject, and all types of teach- 
ing methods have been used. Each physician 
in the country should fully inform himself 
of these threats of BW and CW, how to recog- 
nize them, and how to treat them. The AMA, 
through its council on National Security, has 
done much to aid physicians in the field. 
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What kind of germs or poisons might be used in 
chemical and biological warfare? 

Agents used in chemical warfare could include 
blister gases, such as mustard, or nerve gases. 
Germs used in biological warfare could include those 
which produce tularemia, encephalitis, plague, ty- 
phus, undulant fever, and others, in man; and hog 
cholera, hoof-and-mouth disease, fowl plague, etc., 
among animals. 


Is there one single type of germ that will make 
everyone sick? Is there a germ that will knock out 
the entire country? 

There is probably no single type of germ that will 
make everyone sick. Almost everyone has some de- 
gree of resistance to germs, through natural or ac- 
quired immunity, or public health measures. 

The influenza epidemic of 1918-1919 is an example 
of a naturally-occurring epidemic in modern times 
that took a large toll. Many people in direct contact 
with the influenza germs escaped the disease through 
an apparent immunity. 


if an aggressor 
covets physical 
spoils of war, he 
would use chem- 
ical and biologi- 
cal munitions 
which attack 
only people 
STUBBS 


Give some examples of what chemical and biologi- 
cal agents can do to kill or incapacitate a person. 

Chemical agents can kill by stopping a person’s 
breathing, as happens with nerve gas, or can inca- 
pacitate, as happens with tear gas. The nerve gases 
were developed during World War II by German 
scientists. At the end of the war, many of these 
scientists and a complete production plant were 
captured and moved to Russia. Biological agents can 
kill, as may happen when a person inhales tularemia 
germs. 


What are the advantages of chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons? 

Some of the features of chemical and biological 
weapons are: 

Logistics (supply) economy—they can largely be 
used with existing and projected weapons systems, 
thus requiring no elaborate new systems. In com- 
parison with conventional high explosives, they are 
less bulky and heavy for comparable results in many 
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situations. Their research, development, and pro- 
duction require a relatively small fraction of the 
national effort and resources. 

They are “search” weapons that can seek out the 
enemy underground or in concealment. They can be 
used to achieve a wide range of effects—from tem- 
porary to persistent, from mildly incapacitating to 
highly lethal. They can be used alone, or in conjunc- 
tion with high explosive, or nuclear weapons sys- 
tems. They can be used for deterrence, or preventing 
aggression, as well as for defeating it. They do not 
destroy installations and facilities, such as ports, 
factories, roads, and bridges. This is an important 
factor in preserving the facilities of friendly nations, 
or in restoring the facilities of a defeated aggressor. 


What are the defenses against chemical and bio- 
logical warfare? 

Early detection, identification, and warning sys- 
tems; protective masks and clothing; shelters, air 
filters, and similar protective measures; public health 
measures; means of decontaminating equipment, 
food, and water supplies; immunization, first-aid, 
and medical treatment. 


What is being done to meet the total infectious 
disease problem should it be used in warfare? 

By “the total infectious disease problem” it is 
assumed you mean the problem of disease germs 
being used against our civilian population as well as 
against our armed forces. It must be understood, 
that the U. S. Army has responsibilities only in the 
area of military defense. The Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization (OCDM), the recently combined 
organization of the former Federal Civil Defense 
Administration and Office of Defense Mobilization, 
has primary responsibilities at the federal level in 
the area of civil or non-military defense. 

Other executive branch departments and agencies, 
such as the Department of Agriculture (USDA) and 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(DHEW)— including the Public Health Service—also 
assist in civil defense in their specialized areas. 

The U. S. Army Chemical Corps works closely 
with these other government agencies and supplies 
them with information that may be helpful to them 
in civil defense, as do the Army Medical Service, 
Quartermaster Corps, Corps of Engineers, and other 
Army elements. 

Accordingly, the armed forces would be primarily 
concerned with “the total infectious disease problem” 
within the armed forces. OCDM; Department of 
Agriculture; Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
other federal, state, and local agencies would be 
primarily concerned with “the total infectious dis- 
ease problem” within the civilian population. 
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What are the psychochemicals? What do they do? 

Psychochemicals attack the nerve centers of the 
body and cause an individual to react or behave 
abnormally. The psychochemicals leave no harmful 
aftereffects. 


We know pretty well the destructive power of a 
thermonuclear bomb. Describe the destructive power 
of chemical and biological weapons. 

Considered on the basis of physical destructive 
power, there can be no comparison between chemical 
and biological weapons and between biological weap- 
ons and thermonuclear weapons. A thermonuclear 
weapon could be employed solely for its destructive 
force to lay waste the enemy military or industrial 
installations by heat, blast, and radiation, in which 
case the accompanying radiation effect would be in- 
cidental. 


We certainly don’t 
discount the dan- 


gers of radio- 


logical, chemical, 
or biological 


warfare 


HOEGH 


Chemical weapons, such as incendiaries, can be 
physically destructive and are effective munitions, 
but their destructive effect is certainly not of a 
magnitude comparable even to tactical nuclear 
weapons. However, potent chemical and biological 
agents employed in intensity under favorable condi- 
tions against military and civilian populations could 
affect the outcome of a military operation while not 
destroying facilities. 


Can you estimate the number of casualties the 
country would have in a chemical and biological 
attack? 

The number of casualties that could be inflicted by 
biological methods would be dependent on the nature 
of the agents used; their virulence and the suscep- 
tibility of the population; the method of delivery 
and its intensity; whether the agent employed has 
a temporary, prolonged, or permanent effect; and 
the ability of the population attacked to take reme- 
dial measures. It is not possible to provide a 
conclusive statistical basis for gauging their effec- 
tiveness, but the potential of these weapons is known 


y 


and further data is being (Continued on page 74) 





JACK BENNY: He's 








A tightwad and a miser to his public, Benny is often New York Automat—where each guest received $2 in 
forced to be extravagant in his personal life. And who nickels? Of course, Jack cut costs by providing the 
could doubt his generosity after his recent party in a music himself (accompanied by violin virtuoso Kokomo). 
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| Been 39 for 28 Years 


While men half his age moan that TV is too exhausting to do more than 


six programs a year, Benny, at 67, this year doubled his load to a show 


a week. Two things keep him going: his unmitigated-ham personality and 


his “‘think-young”’ philosophy. 


by LARRY WOLTERS 


ACK BENNY was sitting with friends in a hotel suite. He 
stepped to the phone and ordered coffee sent up. 
“Please, make it so hot that you can’t carry it,” he told room 
service. Hanging up the phone, he said with a chuckle, “To be 
honest about it, that line is stolen from George Burns.” 
“That reminds me of a story,” put in a friend of Benny. “There 
was this kid—three or four years old—who seemed normal in every 
way except that he couldn’t (or wouldn’t) talk. His parents were 
worried about it. They took him to doctors, they took him to speech 
experts—they tried everything but the boy wouldn’t say a word. 
“Finally, one morning when they served him his cocoa, he tasted 
it and yelped, ‘It’s too hot!’ His parents burst into tears of joy, 
kissed him, and asked, ‘Why haven’t you ever spoken before, dear?’ 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘there wasn’t anything to complain about before.’ ” 
Benny laughed and said that he could use that joke. However, 
another comedian present said he would get it out on the air ahead 
of Benny. Jack was philosophical about it. Never one to complain, 
he certainly wasn’t going to kick over the loss of one joke. 
Despite all that has been printed about Benny as a worrier, he 
never frets, stews, or grumbles. He’s as relaxed as Perry Como, 
Bing Crosby, and Dean Martin, divided by three. 
Jack Benny is the only guy in the world who has been 39 years 
old for 28 years. More than that, he expects to go right on being 39. On radio in 1954, Benny 
And he actual'y looks and says that he feels more like that age than eee a ae 
the 67 he is. wife, Mary Livingstone 
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“To stay young in heart, think as young people 


do. Look forward, never 
backward. Work, 


instead of worrying.” 


At least 12 different cars have subbed for Jack’s 
famed Maxwell, a figment of writers’ imaginations. 


What Ponce de Leon searched for fruitlessly— 
perpetual youth—Benny had handed to him by his 
writers, although he didn’t realize it at the time. 

“That ‘I’m only 39 gag’ my writers came up with,” 
Benny insisted, ‘“‘was just about the best thing that 
ever happened to me. The cliché, ‘you’re only as old 
as you feel,’ happens to be true. I feel young and so 
far as I can find out I’m healthy. 

“Of course, I don’t kid myself into believing I’m 
young,” the elder statesman of comedy admitted. “I 
just look in the mirror. That snaps me back to 
reality. 

“To stay young-looking and keep healthy you have 
to give some thought to it and work at it. I play 
golf almost every day—but I don’t overdo it. I used 
to play 18 or more holes but now I take nine. I get 
a lot of sun and keep tanned. I work with my violin 
an hour or two every day. It gives me pleasure and 
satisfaction—although that isn’t true for those who 
are around me. 

“And I watch my food intake. This is important 
and it’s not likely that you can keep your weight 
where it belongs without counting calories. You can’t 
be a fat slob with three chins and look young, or even 
acceptable. So I watch out about starches, sugar, and 
fats. I use sugar substitutes. I always drink skim 
milk. I hated it at first, but now I can’t stand whole 


milk anymore. And I’ve stopped smoking cigarettes. 

“But I am convinced that more important than diet 
and exercise is your mental attitude,” said the most 
durable comedian of the century. ‘‘You’ve got to keep 
young in heart. You’ve got to think as young people 
do. It means you've got to look forward, never back- 
ward. Work, instead of worrying, is one of the chief 
reasons I feel good.” 

Not so long ago Benny and Ginger Rogers were 
to rehearse an athletic dance routine. Benny moaned 
with a rueful grin that he was too weak to get into 
an overcoat alone. A few minutes later he disproved 
this when he lifted Ginger off the floor and whirled 
her through the air. 

“T did that?” Jack asked. “‘George Burns will never 
believe this—for that matter even I don’t believe it.” 
In another show he did a 10-minute skit in which 
he played football in the living room. He jumped 
over chairs and couches and rolled about the floor 
with the agility of a kitten. 

Another time he did a fencing scene in the Tower 
of London which actually had touches of the swash- 
buckling of Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. and the late Errol 
Flynn. This, as anyone who has ever fenced knows, 
means countless hours of hard work. It is a Benny 
rule that anything he can do himself he will never 
relegate to a stunt man. 
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His trick of making himself the butt of jokes, the ami- 
able boob, makes every man in the audience 10 feet tali. 


No doubt of it, Benny at 67 has more energy, 
vitality, and bounce than performers half his age. 
While men much younger moan that television is too 
exhausting to do more than a half dozen shows a 
year, Benny has been doing his TV shows twice a 
month for 10 years. This season he is doubling his 
load. He'll be on every Sunday night for 32 weeks. 
Half a dozen of these shows were filmed last summer 
so he’ll have a chance to follow his other interests, 
too, during the year. 

He does many benefits, several TV specials, and 
solo appearances with major symphony orchestras. 
He’s done 16 orchestra dates so far and expects to 
tackle several more in the future. One of these was 
done for the Kansas City Orchestra at the invitation 
of Harry S. Truman. This one got the orchestra out 
of debt. Truman conducted the “Stars and Stripes 
Forever” while Benny played. (Later the former 
President appeared on Benny’s show.) 

“These concerts started as a sort of joke with me,” 
said Benny. “But now they are a source of great 
satisfaction. It’s hard to say just how much they’ve 
taken in. We raised a million dollars in Bonds for 
Israel. The profits from the present concerts we're 
doing run from $25,000 to $60,000 each. All the 
proceeds currently are going to the musicians’ benefit 
fund.” 
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The dean of comedy aims for family entertainment, has 
some hard words for sick and smutty humor, TV violence. 


Last April, Benny traveled to the Orient, making 
appearances in Tokyo and Hong Kong. He may re- 
turn to the Far East to shoot one or two TV shows 
there. 

Benny never thinks of cutting back. 

“Actually my work seems to grow easier as I grow 
older,” the dean of comedians confided. ‘‘Last season 
was the easiest and I expect this one to go even 
smoother. I’m not an ulcer man; I don’t suffer all 
day and far into the night. 

“T insist on good programs because I can’t stand 
lousy ones. In fact, I can’t stand anything second 
rate. And I really like to work. I told Bob Hope that 
once and he said, ‘You know, Jack, there’s just one 
reason you go on working. It’s because you're a big- 
ger ham than I am.’ So I admitted it. I like show 
business. I work because I enjoy it. Nobody has 
more fun than I do.” 

A man who says he had his greatest day when he 
was 66 can’t have too much wrong with him. 

“T got the biggest kick in my life,” he recalled, 
“when Waukegan, Illinois, my home town, named a 
new junior high school for me and I turned the 
first spadeful of earth for it. This is just the nicest 
thing that can happen to a comedian. 

“The other two junior high schools are named for 
Daniel Webster and Thomas Jefferson,” Benny added. 





“IT don't kid myself into 
believing I’m young. 
But if you give some 


thought to it, you can 


9? 


stay young-looking. 


“I can build a half-hour show around 
one joke,’ says Jack. Usually he’s the 
straight man, giving punch lines to 
others in the cast—like Don Wilson. 


’ 


“T guess the three of us are about the same age.’ 

This is one of the ad libs that supports Benny’s 
reputation for being funny without his writers. On 
the trip to Waukegan he visited an old home where 
Lincoln supposedly slept. 

“Lincoln was my favorite president,” Benny de- 
claimed. “Any man who will walk barefoot in the 
snow to return a library book to save three cents is 
my kind of a guy.” 

Once when Fred Allen had him over a barrel in 
the radio heyday, Benny retorted, ‘““You couldn’t say 
things like that to me if I had my writers with me.” 

But he’s had plenty of good writers with him, 
several for a dozen years. Besides building him up 
as the eternal 39, they also developed his reputation 
as a cheapskate and the world’s champion miser with 
such jokes as these: 

“Why in the world do you give Jack Benny only 
one glove?” one clerk asked another, and got the 
reply: “That’s all he needs; he never takes his right 
hand out of his change pocket.” 

Then there was the time a holdup man poked a 
pistol against him and gave the ultimatum: “Your 
money or your life.” 

Benny remained completely silent while audience 
tension mounted. When the suspense reached a 
climax the gunman prodded him again. “I’m think- 


ing it over,” said Jack, hitting the laugh jackpot. 

Actually, this tightwad character pressed upon 
him by his writers has cost him plenty of money, 
even though it has given him many of his best 
laughs. He is a notorious overtipper. Even for short 
hauls, taxi drivers collect dollar tips. 

“T don’t want cabbies going home and telling their 
wives that Benny is really stingy,” he explains. 

Jack has been a perpetual gift giver and charity 
contributor. Eddie Cantor told of the time he in- 
vited Benny to dinner. During the course of the 
meal, Cantor discussed a Bonds for Israel campaign. 

“I could see Jack was interested,” Cantor recalled, 
“but he floored me when he wrote a check for 
$25,000. The only reference Benny ever made to this 
incident came some time later when he told a mutual 
friend: ‘Don’t ever eat at Cantor’s house. He serves 
the most expensive meals in town.’ ” 

Another Benny myth is his lack of violin skill. 
At the turn of the century, Waukegan knew him as 
a child prodigy with the violin. (Often called a native 
of Waukegan, Benny only in recent years has ex- 
plained that he was born in Chicago. “My mother 
had gone into Chicago for a day of shopping,” he 
said. “She never made it home and I was born in a 
Chicago hospital. But since she carried me around 
for nine months in Waukegan, I don’t think it’s 
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A fine violinist who’s done many concerts, Benny (here 
clowning with George Gobel) never reveals this on TV. 


dishonest to claim that I’m a native of that town.’’) 
Jack’s father, Meyer Kubelsky, operated a small 
haberdashery. He had ambitions that his son, Benny 


Kubelsky, might become a good violin player. On 
Benny’s sixth birthday, his father bought him a 
violin and put him to taking lessons and practicing. 

“T would rather have played baseball, and I had 
no idea how much the violin meant to my father. 
The trouble was that I was lazy and I didn’t practice 
enough to become a good violinist.” 

Nevertheless, Benny did well enough that at 16 he 
was playing in the pit orchestra at a local Waukegan 
theater. (He had been playing as a professional 
violinist since he was 13.) 

“It was a short step up out of the orchestra,” Jack 
says. “Soon I had a vaudeville act of my own. I 
started with a lady pianist named Cora Salisbury. 
I didn’t tell jokes but managed to draw laughs by 
sawing away on the violin, with the little finger 
of the bow hand extended while my eyes followed its 
movement in mock curiosity.” 

Subsequently Jack joined another pianist, Lyman 
Woods, and they toured the country. They even made 
the Palladium in London at the outbreak of World 
War I. Benny decided to join the navy and that 
broke up the act. 

At Great Lakes Naval Training Center, a few 
miles from Waukegan, Benny Kubelsky was put into 
a revue to aid recruiting. He played the fiddle be- 
tween the acts without much applause, but one eve- 
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Always the fumbling, fouled-up fall guy, he plays the 
role of Chandu the magician on show with Dennis Day. 


ning he paused to make a few wisecracks. That did 
it. The audience roared and Benny, the comic, was 
born. 

“The sound intoxicated me—that laughter ended 
my days as a musician and I never put the violin 
back where it belonged except as a gag,” Benny said. 

For years he had been billed as Benny K. Benny. 
But after the war to avoid confusion with another 
fiddling comic, Ben Bernie, he changed his name to 
Jack Benny. He worked with great success in the 
two-a-day vaudeville and went on to further acclaim 
in Shubert and Earl Carroll shows on Broadway. 

While playing in a musical, Great Temptations, 
in Los Angeles, he met Sadye Marks, a department 
store clerk. They were married the following year 
and she became famous as Mary Livingstone, his 
radio partner, who only recently retired from show 
business. 

“We were married in Waukegan in the home of a 
friend,” Benny recalled. “Six or seven people were 
there and the cost was nil. We were married in the 
afternoon and I had to grab a train almost at once 
for Chicago, where I was appearing in a show that 
night.” 

When Joan, their adopted daughter, was married, 
the Bennys threw a reception that reputedly cost 
$25,000. 

Jack’s first appearance on radio came on March 
29, 1932, as a guest on Ed Sullivan’s interview pro- 
gram. The first words (Continued on page 63) 
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Mail-Order Quacks’ Harvest: 
Dollars and Death 


A behind-the-scenes account of how a 
dedicated team of postal sleuths works 
to protect gullible Americans who gam- 
ble both their money and their lives in 
a tragic yearning for miracles. 


T HIS office desk in Florida a handsome, robust 
man in his 40’s sat intently reading a mail- 
order advertisement offering—of all things—a “mir- 
acle remedy” for flat bosoms. But his interest was 
not unusual. As a matter of fact, the man, under a 
fictitious woman’s name, promptly wrote an order 
for a $44.50 “bust developer,” to be mailed to him 
at an address in Newland, North Carolina. When 
the package arrived, however, it was intercepted by 
the Newland postmaster and re-shipped to Florida. 
Before long, the “miracle’’ device (ordinary suc- 
tion cups attached to a weird-looking water circu- 
lator) was under the scrutiny of medical experts, 
who said it was utterly worthless—but not quite 
harmless. It could be a potentially dangerous can- 


by HARRY KURSH 


cer spreader if unwittingly applied by a woman 
with a breast malignancy. 

Now the man in Florida went into action. He 
prepared a detailed report, gathered his evidence, 
and dispatched it to the Postal Inspection Service, 
in Washington, D.C. Soon, the guillotine of justice 
fell. All subsequent orders addressed to the bust- 
developer mountebank were stamped FRAUDULENT 
and returned to senders. Thanks to the alert man in 
Florida—and nearly 1000 others like him, U.S. 
postal inspectors—another vicious merchant of mis- 
ery, denied the use of the mails, was forced out 
of business. 

Peddling useless drugs, fake “remedies,” and 
bizarre therapeutic gadgets via the U.S. mails is 
a lucrative source of income for some of the mean- 
est sharpies in the world. These human vultures 
feed on the ignorance and hopes of men and women 
who yearn for the “miracles” that legitimate medi- 
cine thus far has been unable to provide. Last 
year, according to an actual accounting of orders 
filled by medical mail-order frauds barred from the 
mails, the merchants of misery bilked more than 
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$50 million from thousands of Americans in all 
walks of life. But if it weren't for the U.S. Postal 
Inspection Service, mail-order quackery would per- 
haps become the greatest swindle of all time. 

The U.S. Postal Inspection Service, the oldest 
federal law enforcement agency, has been protect- 
ing the sanctity of the mails ever since the British 
ruled the colonies. Today, postal inspectors, an elite 
corps of handpicked sleuths, are specially trained 
to crack down on crimes against any part of the 
postal system and its employees, or violations of 
laws designed to protect users of the mails against 
‘“non-mailables.” These include obscene matter, ex- 
plosives, poison-pen letters, schemes based on forg- 
ery, embezzlement, extortion, and perhaps the 
world’s strangest array of frauds, which rely on 
the U.S. mails for their fulfillment. In recent years, 
postal inspectors have been averaging over 160,000 
investigations annually and more than 700 arrests 
each month. 

Postal inspectors operate out of every state and 
all U.S. territories. But so widespread are the mail- 
order sales of worthless “cures” and “medical” gad- 
gets that a special unit of inspectors in Washington 
devotes full time to bringing medical frauds to book 
as quickly as possible. There’s good reason for 
speed. In addition to the public’s dollars, not in- 
frequently lives are at stake. 

Unfortunately, all too often the quacks who get 
rich on the hopes of the desperately ill cannot be 
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Typical advertising material for products seized by the 


Mail Fraud Investigations Branch, Post Office Department. 


successfully prosecuted because the chief witnesses- 
the “patients’—die before the case comes to court. 
But with a tradition of relentless pursuit and 
prosecution, the Postal Inspection Service never 
yields to the frauds. Recently, a California char- 
latan with a claim to some dubious medical train- 
ing was doing a rush mail-order business with a 
concoction “guaranteed to cure diabetes.” (Medical 
science can control diabetes, but no known cure 
for the disease exists.) First, the postal inspectors 
obtained a fraud order to prevent the quack’s use 
of the mails, then prepared a case which led to his 
criminal indictment by a federal grand jury. 
During the trial, however, the medical faker 
managed to call as his witness a sweet-faced, gray- 
haired old lady who testified, with apparent sin- 
cerity, that for years she had been taking the usual 
treatment for diabetes, insulin. Now, she said, since 
taking the new “drug discovery” introduced to her 
by a mail-order brochure, she had been free of dia- 
betes and hadn't taken insulin for weeks. A lone 
juror held out for acquittal and the trial ended in 
a hung jury. But the postal inspector was deeply 
disturbed. He knew the gentle old lady was in grave 
danger, although he could do nothing further about 
it, except perhaps keep an eye on her whereabouts. 
A few months later, the retrial of the mail-order 
fraud did not last long. After the U.S. attorney 
had read the testimony of the old lady at the 
previous trial, a physician (Continued on page 83) 
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The & cost of 
® Medical Care... 


Some interesting facts everyone Should know... 


Please don't 


cck me ‘WHATS Where today's dollar goes: 
MY HEALTH WorTH?’ 


\ 
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| know my health is a priceiess asset. 
If I'm sick, | want the best care there is. 
But is medical care taking 
3 bigger bite out of my dollar ? 
That's what |'d like to FIND OUT..... 





Ves -- but-- 
aren't my health bills 


HIGHER than they 
used to be ? 
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INFLATED DOLLARS -- 
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Their fees have gone up much less than your family doctor. Services are available. "Medical Care“ covers 
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Meanwhile-- in the last 20 years-- 


MEDICAL SCIENCE 
has been making 


How can the 
average person 


AFFORD +odays 
Medical Super-Care? 
ANSWER: INSURANCE --72% of the 


total population and 49% of those 
over 65 today have... 


...which helps you 
pay your expenses for those 


UNFORESEEN HEALTH PROBLEMS. 


Because people can't choose when they'll be sick, 
or how long--INSURANCE is the logical answer, 
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Also --as a result of medical science... 
TODAY--the length of time a person is ill or 
hospitalized is much less than 20 years ago--hence 
the cost of being sick or absent from work is 


often less --an jmportant economic factor. 


4 types of 
Voluntary Health Insurance 


BLUE 
SHIELD 


++-Pays your doctor’ 
for medical and 
surgical services. Gives you 
free choice of doctor. 


BLUE 
CROSS 


- +» -pays hospital bills for 
board, room and special 
hospital services. Gives you 
free choice of hospital. 





np INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
CONTRACTS 


... usually pay you cash 
towards hospital, surgical 


and medical bills or services. 


Do not restrict choice of 
physician or hospital. 





GROuP 
PRACTICE 
PLANS 


...and consumer sponsored 
plans -- provide specified 
types of benefits for care 
rendered by physicians 
working in groups. 


“TODAY-- voluntary health insurance pays $5.2 billion 
of the health care bills of insured people. 
Voluntary health insurance is "good medicine" -~ it 
prevents worry -- helps you meet cost of illness. 
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(@) Choose your PHYSICIAN 
WISELY / 


(b) Choose your HEALTH 
INSURANCE WISELY / 


CO Can you choose and change doctors? 


The right to choose 





your own doctor is a 
1 irwite you to discuss frankly 
with me any questions regarding 

my services or my fees. 
The best medical service is based 
on a friendly, mutual urder- 
Standing between doctor and 


precious privilege. Use it! Can you choose and change hospitals? 


Choose a physician in Does it cover you anywhere? 





whom you have confidence. Will it admit you to most hospitals? 


He will give you Does it cover most common major il|nesses? 





personalized health service ’ <a, patient. 


for your health dollar Q 


x 
: 


and help you get more value [ 
Z > 


Talk fees and other 
costs with your doctor. 
Remember, not all insurance 


contracts are designed to pay doctor's 

total fee, nor intended to cover total 
medical and hospital charges. If you canno 
pay in full, tell the doctor and he may be able to 
work out a plan for deferred or adjusted payments. 


es) Does it cover outpatient surgery, diagnostic 
and laboratory services, nursing home care, etc? 


0 Is it enough for big medical and hospital expenses? 
Any "legal loop-holes" in contract? 


Is company financially stable? 


DON'T ABUSE your 
HEALTH INSURANCE 
Use it only when you 

need it. Don't feel 
cheated if you're not ill. 


SO0oc00. * «Our health care dollar 


buys more and better health care Services 
than ever before -- 


And best of all . . . spectacular advances in medi- 
cal science help Americans live longer and healthier 
lives! 

The preceding pages are excerpted from the 
American Medical Association’s new booklet on the 
cost of medical care. 

An important aspect of medical costs not pointed 
out in the booklet is that Americans today do not 
have to work as many hours to pay for their medical 
care as they did two decades ago. 

A study—based on 1959 Bureau of Labor Statistics 
data—indicates the following: 

e A factory employee today works only 51 percent 
as long to pay for medical care (less hospital care) 
as he did in 1939; 

¢ He now works only 55 percent of the hours to 
pay for physicians’ services ; 

¢ He works only 49 percent of the time to pay for 
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surgeons’ fees; he works only 56 percent as long to 
pay for dentists’ fees; 

¢ He works only 43 percent as long to pay for 
prescriptions and drugs. 

Hospital rates are the only medical care costs 
which today require more working time for payment 
than 20 years ago. Today a worker puts in 39 percent 
less working time than he did in 1939 to pay for 
medical and hospital costs. 

Today voluntary health insurance is helping mil- 
lions of Americans meet the cost of their illnesses. 
New types of policies are being developed to meet 
the needs of more and more Americans from the 
youngest to the oldest members of the community. 

Health insurance is “good medicine.” It can pre- 
vent needless worry over how to meet the bills for 
unexpected illness. And American medicine is “good 
medicine,”’ too—the best in the world! END 
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Newest thing in bowling: daytime ladies’ leagues. In Skokie, Ill., the Glenayre League meets Thursday mornings 


Why the Ladies Love to Bowl 


by KURT T. DUNN 


Oops—too much “English!” Spills like this might : , , 
deter less determined fun-seekers, but not in bowling. HAT SPORT do you associate with fashion 
shows, aviaries, jazz bands, nursery schools, 


beauty salons, laundromats, flower exhibits, and bar- 
becue patios? 

There really is such a sport—probably the only 
one which could be related to all these trappings— 
and it’s one of America’s biggest and fastest-grow- 
ing participant sports: bowling. 

The last five years have brought vast and almost 
unbelievable changes to bowling. For years one 
of America’s last outposts of masculinity, it suc- 
cumbed to these frills with nary a whimper. Spittoons 
disappeared; bowling establishments changed their 
names from “alleys” to “centers” or “lanes;” men 
began to dress more neatly and to watch their 
language after missing a spare. 
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lessons are big lure 


Tips From the Experts 


Almost anyone can make real progress with a little instruction. Fifteen 
or 20 minutes with a qualified instructor is sufficient to learn the funda- 
mentals. 

Instructor Joe Wilman emphasizes three points: footwork, armswing, 
and timing. The bowler stands four and half steps from the foul line, his 
shoulders parallel to the foul line. The ball is held in front of the chest, 
with the weight of the ball in the left hand (for right-handers). Then 
take four steps: 


/ The first step is with the right foot and the pushaway of the ball 
begins with this foot movement. 


y During the second step, the ball is in the backswing. The lowest point 


of the swing is reached as the left heel touches the floor. 


3 On the third step, the peak of the shoulder-high backswing is reached. 


+ At the final step, the ball is in the delivery position, the bowler’s 
weight is on his left foot, with his right foot giving him balance. 


What's the most common fault among women bowlers? They keep 
their left legs stiff, instead of bending the left knee at the point of delivery, 
and, as a result, are thrown off balance. This is the advice of professional 
Marion Ladewig, who has won more bowling titles than any other woman. 
She adds: Most women tend to rush their backswing, should learn to slow 
down, take their time. 


Here, pro Don Ellis coaches beginners at instruction clinic in Philadelphia 











s 


Television, toys, and fairy tales told by trained Many prefer flexibility of open (non-league) bowling 
baby sitter are part of bowling’s nursery service. break household routine with a few games with neighbors. 


Centers pamper the ladies with such extras as 
social rooms, occasional free buffet lunches. 


Vost daytime leagues have no sponsors, no uniforms, The girls 
join for fun, exercise, and “a chance to get out of the house.” 


it Skokie’s Twin Bowl, Kay Heggie (center), director of wom- 
n’s activities, guides league competitions, helps newcomers. 
| Finer, | 


wn 
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Highly-paid architects and designers were com- 
missioned to create plush, modernistic establishments ; 
manufacturers developed new lines of equipment in 
a choice of many eye-appealing, psychologically- 
selected color combinations; nurseries were added 
and staffed with nurses and other trained personnel 
to watch patrons’ children; counter personnel began 
to develop more pleasant attitudes. 

In Kansas City, Missouri, the NKC Bow! installed 
an aviary and hired a birdkeeper to tend the many 
species of exotic tropical birds. A New York City 
arena provided “social center’’ rooms for patrons. A 
new feature in a Detroit bowling center was closed- 
circuit television in the nursery, linked with receiver 
sets near the lanes. In Redondo Beach, California, 
the fancy Knife and Fork dining room at the South 
Bay Bowling Center even added a maitre d’. 

Swimming pools, barbecues, fashion shows, flower 
exhibits, beauty salons, and laundromats appear 
more often in today’s bowling picture, and a large 
number of bowling centers, especially in California, 
feature jazz bands in the evenings. 

What great force was at work here? None other 
than the American woman. The moment the ladies 
entered the bowling scene, things began to happen. 
There are now more than 11 million women bowling 
(vs. six million in 1958; 82,000 in 1940), enough 
certainly to account for many of the improvements 
brought about in recent years. 


Tre biggest thing in ladies’ bowling is league 
play—neighborhood leagues, club leagues, church 
leagues, community leagues, industrial leagues. And 
the newest thing in leagues is the daytime leagues, 
especially in the suburbs. Until they began their 
all-out campaign to attract women patrons, many 
bowling establishments weren't even open in the 
daytime. Now they’re going strong morning and 
afternoon, their parking lots filled with the cars of 
homemakers eager to get away from household 
chores for a couple of hours. 

The flavor of bowling, 1961 style, comes alive in 
a weekday morning visit to the modernistic Old 
Orchard Twin Bowl in Skokie, Illinois, a suburb of 
Chicago. As the members of the Glenayre and 
Thorngate Ladies Leagues arrive for their 9:30 and 
10 o'clock sessions—a bowling bag in one hand 
and one or two pre-school youngsters at the end of the 
other—a number of last-minute, typically ritualistic 
female gestures and practices must be attended to. 
The children have their noses wiped and are placed 
under the nursery attendant’s supervision; loose 
wisps of hair are tucked into place; purse mirrors 
and lipsticks come out for a quick touch-up. 

Only then is it on to the lanes for the business at 
hand. As the ladies take their places and begin play, 
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they display a genuine spirit of warm camaraderie, 
good fun, and attempted seriousness with the game. 

A little awed by the hordes of new feminine patrons 
and the dazzling, country-club atmosphere of the 
sport, even oldtimers in the business can’t agree on 
exactly what has enticed the ladies to the game. 
Certainly, the mass migration to the suburbs is one 
answer: When families moved out of the cities, the 
bowling centers went along, and today the biggest 
trend in expansion is the construction of increasingly 
elaborate establishments in the suburbs. The industry 
discovered that most people simply won’t travel any 
sizable distance to attend events on a regularly sched- 
uled basis (witness the decline in city theater at- 
tendance and the growing popularity of summer 
stock theaters). 


Over more personal reasons also attract the 
ladies to bowling. One of the most frequent responses 
from homemakers is that bowling gives them some- 
thing pleasant to do and is a break in the routine of 
housework. 

Mrs. Carl Oscarson of the Thorngate Ladies 
League, mother of five, declared: “It’s a way to get 
out of the house for a while—and it gives me 
some exercise.’”’ She bowls with her family almost 
every week end and recommends it for any youngster 
big enough to pick up a ball. “Bowling has developed 
a feeling of wholesome sports competition within our 
family and brings us closer together,” she says. 

The sociability that goes with the game also ranks 
high as a reason for bowling’s big change. Mrs. 
Carolyn Schiele of the Thorngate Ladies and Mrs. 
Dorothy Smillie of the Glenayre League both agree 
that in addition to getting out of the house, bowling 
gives them the opportunity to meet with neighbors 
and join in a game of friendly competition. 


Desprre their admitted love of competition, few 
of the ladies expressed any real interest in other 
sports. An outstanding exception is the secretary of 
the Glenayre League, Mrs. Dana Ligare of Glenview, 
Illinois. Mother of four, Mrs. Ligare displayed a 
graceful and well-coordinated figure on the lanes and 
leaves no doubt in anyone’s mind when she says she’s 
been active in volleyball, tennis, golf, swimming, 
water skiing, baseball, and skiing. She learned to 
bowl when she was eight. Comparing the various 
sports, Mrs. Ligare decided that one of the things 
she likes most about bowling is that weather condi- 
tions never interfere with her enjoyment of the 
game. 

Sports-conscious Mrs. Ligare said she prefers 
bowling with men—‘they’re more competitive and 
make you bowl better.’”” But her teammate, Mrs. 
Betty Jones, was only half (Continued on page 72) 
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On-the-spot visits to Air Foree 
bases help to keep Gen. Niess a- 
breast of current developments. 


The Doctor Has Two Million Patients 


by ARTURO F. GONZALEZ, JR. 


HE WIFE of a dead Air Force pilot sat near a 

window in her small Japanese apartment, look- 
ing blankly out across the countryside. Her vacant 
eyes and pale face revealed the tense knot of hysteria 
which had been locked inside her since that terrible 
moment when she had been informed of her husband’s 
death in a military plane crash. Friends, Air Force 
pilots, and the unit chaplain stood by, helpless in 
their attempts to communicate with her. 

There was a knock at the door and into the room 
came a husky Air Force officer lugging a doctor’s 
black bag in his large fist. To nobody in particular 
he announced, “My name's Niess.’”’ Then he went to 
the side of the woman. Softly he spoke. In a few 
minutes her mind came back from the silent edge 
of shock and her grief found its release in welcome 
tears. The sad-eyed officer stood up wearily, nodded 
to the chaplain, and left as quietly as he had come. 


Top-level conference on space travel: from left, space 
pioneer Hubertus Strughold; Gen. Niess; missile expert 
Wernher von Braun, and space researcher Gen. Benson. 


The captain’s widow knew her visitor only as an 
Air Force doctor; one whose healing art had met her 
sudden desperate need. The others knew him as Maj. 
Gen. Oliver K. Niess, the Air Force’s supreme medi- 
cal commander in the Pacific theater, who, despite 
a backbreaking schedule, had found a few moments 
to spend with a desperate woman in her hour of 
grief. 

Today this craggy-faced, gray-haired surgeon is 
—at 56—the Air Force’s top medical man. He as- 
sumed the post of Air Force Surgeon General on 
December 1, 1958. His $154-million-a-year medical 
practice extends from ground zero to the farthest 
limits of outer space. Yet he remains the same warm- 
hearted physician whose approach to military medi- 
cine—as in the case of the pilot’s widow— has always 
quietly ignored rank, channels, and red tape in favor 
of a close, personal (Continued on page 79) 


For his work in sharing medical knowledge with our 
allies, Gen. Niess has been honored by Thailand, China, 
Korea, Philippines. At right, with Sudanese Gen. Idris. 
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North Carolina’s Outer Banks— 
Family Vacation Paradise 


These long, narrow islands were the first part of America to be visited by 


English settlers. The people have a culture of their own. 
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by AL BALK 


R CENTURIES the ocean has been a magnet to 
men, powerful, restful, soul-restoring. Like fire, 
its moods are infinitely fascinating. In recent years, 
however, it has become increasingly difficult to be 
alone with the sea. Either there are signs warning, 
“Private Beach, Closed to the Public,’’ or large beach- 
front areas that are crowded and commercialized. 
But not on the Outer Banks of North Carolina. 
They’re a family vacation paradise. America has none 
other like them. 

There, on four thin islands lying like a bent “V” 
off North Carolina’s coast, you’re in civilization— 
able even to buy big-city newspapers daily. But civili- 
zation never dominates. Almost alone, you can hunt 
shells and driftwood, barbecue by moonlight and 
firelight near the surf, hunt shipwrecks, see where 
the warm Gulf Stream and cold Labrador currents 
come together in a crash of white water extending 
to the horizon. 

In and around America’s only national seashore 
park, Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recreational 
Area, you can feel the mystery of one of the strangest 
oceanfronts anywhere, a semi-wild area of untamed 
wind and shifting dunes. You can watch porpoises 
at play, see rare birds and marine life, hear retired 
Coast Guardsmen spin fascinating tales of the sea, 
climb to the top of the East Coast’s tallest light- 
house, and relive unique history—from the era of 
Blackbeard the Pirate to the Wright brothers’ epo- 
chal flight from a sand dune near Kitty Hawk. Best 
of all, you can do all this on a moderate budget, 
extremely so if you camp on grounds maintained for 
the purpose inside the park. 

In recent years, notably since dedication of the 
70-mile-long park in 1953, the Outer Banks have 
“arrived” as a major vacation spot. Some 250,000 
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The point of Cape Hatteras as seen from the top of a lighthouse which is open every day for the 


A marlin boat complete with passengers and crew prepares to depart 
for fun and fishing in the beautiful Gulf Stream off Cape Hatteras. 
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The site of the first successful power 
driven flight in history 1 the Wright 


brothers is marked atop Kill Devil Hill. 
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Jockey Ridge, one of the giant dunes on the Outer Banks. closely resembles a part of the Sahara Desert in Africa. 


A free fish fry on Hatteras Island is an April fea- 
ture of the annual Dare Coast Pirates’ Jamboree. 


This man is surfcasting for channel bass and 
other fish near the Cape Hatteras lighthouse 
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visitors registered at the Park Visitor Center in 1955. 
Last year there were more than 600,000—and thous- 
ands of others passed uncounted (there is no turn- 
stile or entry fee, and some vacationers bypass the 


park). 
This year another increase is expected. The Banks 


are spacious, They're within easy reach of the major- 
ity of our population: Six hours’ driving time from 
Washington, D.C., for instance, or a two-day ride 
from much of the Midwest via turnpike. They pleas- 
antly complement a visit to Washington, the Civil 
War Battlefields of Virginia, or other sites such as 
Williamsburg, Jamestown, and the nearby mountains. 
Then, too, previous years’ visitors keep coming 
back, and bringing their friends. 

What do the Banks offer? 

Most conspicuously, breathing space. Their three 
outer islands, Bodie, Hatteras, and Ocracoke together 
form 170 miles of oceanfront. They're so long and 
thin, and population is strung so sparsely along them 
(only three or four houses deep on each side of the 
Beach Highway in the main tourist towns of Kill 
Devil Hills and Nags Head) the beach never is 
crowded. There’s no really large hotel: The largest 
has only 100 rooms. 

Also they are tranquil. You reach the Banks only 
by a three-mile-long causeway over Currituck Sound 
at the north or by free state- (Continued on page 66) 


The Outer Banks region is famous for the variety and 
abundance of game fish including sailfish and marlin. 
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To hail the opening of the beach season in April an 
“authentic pirate landing” is made in Kitty Hawk Bay. 


The christening of Virginia Dare, first child born of 
English parents in America, is staged in a summer play. 
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If your family loves soup but you just don’t have time for an 


hours-long ritual of preparation and cooking, here’s the solution to your problem. 


For example, think the March Chowder at left looks like an elaborate 


project? Read the recipe. We predict you'll be surprised. 


Soups Made Simple 


}) UROPEANS feel so vehemently about the role of 

“ goup in stable wedded life that they advise their 
sons, “If you meet a girl who makes good soup, 
marry her.” 

Certainly, a French woman who can produce that 
favorite of King Henry IV, petite marmite, or 
chicken in the pot, rates the most reliable of hus- 
bands. 

The leek and potato soup of France is another 
blessing. Onion soup, virile with its strong bouillon, 
has become one of the delights of tourists in Paris 
who bring back its memories and serve it often in 
their own homes. The minestrones of Italy are now 
familiar on our menus; so are the German pea and 
lentil soups, thick and guttural with the accents of 
spiced sausages. Continental fish soups, particularly 
bouillabaisse of the Mediterranean coast, really a 
sea-food stew, is becoming a factor in our increasing 
gastronomic maturity. So is gazpacho, from Spain. 
Made of raw vegetables and served ice cold, it re- 
freshes many an American palate on a scorching 
summer day. 

Now American girls have untold virtues. But the 
urge to hover for hours over the steaming pot is 
not one of them. Yet they, like their European sis- 
ters, manage to win many a soup-loving husband. 
The secret? It is this—our amazing assortment of 
excellent canned, frozen, and dehydrated soups in 
every grocery store assures each courting miss that 
even though the stability of her wedded life may 
depend, in part at least, on the noble soups she serves, 
her marriage can endure. A market cart, imagination, 
and a pinch of culinary daring are all she needs to 
produce good soups in a very few minutes. 
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by GAYNOR MADDOX 


Therefore, the modern American mother ad- 
monishes her sons, “If you meet a lovely girl who 
can’t make soup, marry her anyway. Then lead her 
to the supermarket.” 

Many a young American wife has learned to com- 
bine hot soup with sandwiches for a balanced midday 
light meal. Nutritionists have convinced her that 
many soups can put either more vegetables or milk 
into her menus; both these foods are sources of cal- 
cium and vitamin A, nutrients often low in the diet. 
Fish and fish soups contribute iron and vitamin A. 

At this pre-Easter season of the year, meatless 
soups are in demand in many homes. And all soups, 
meatless and otherwise, are appreciated when March 
winds blow and the soul of man needs to be reassured. 


MARCH CHOWDER 


cup chopped onion 2 tablespoons butter or margarine 


can (10!/ ounces) con- 1 can (10'/. ounces) condensed 
meatless vegetable soup 

2 cups flaked cooked white fish 
fillets (haddock, flounder, 


soup cans of milk perch) 


densed cream of celery soup 
can (10!/2 ounces) con- 
densed clam chowder 


2 tablespoons chopped parsley 


Cook onion in butter until tender but not burned. 
Add remaining ingredients. Heat, but do not boil. 
Serves 6 to 8. 

For your cold-day meatless soup-and-sandwich 
luncheon, try this menu: March Chowder, cheese and 
crusty bread, fresh fruit, and beverage. 


Oysters and clams are in the best American tradi- 


tion, particularly in chowders and stews. The two 
chowders below will keep any husband home at night. 
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Rice Dumplings 


NEW YORK CHOWDER 


| can (10!/2 ounces) con- 1 can (10!/2 ounces) condensed 


densed cream of celery soup clam chowder 
2 soup cans water or vege- Dill leaves 
table stock 
In saucepan, blend soups. Add water, seasonings. 
Heat, but do not boil. Stir now and then. Serve with 


large chowder crackers. Makes 4 to 6 servings. 


Dash paprika 


Succotash Soup 


OYSTER CHOWDER 


tablespoons chopped onion 1! can (10 ounces) frozen con- 
tablespoon chopped parsley densed oyster stew 
tablespoon butter or | soup can of milk 
margarine | cup cubed cocked potatoes 

In saucepan, cook onion and parsley in butter un- 
til onion is tender but not burned. Add soup, milk, 
and potatoes. Heat, stirring now and then. Serves 


2 t 3. 


One of the most famous oyster stews in the world 
is served at the Oyster Bar in Grand Central Termi- 
al, New York. Nick Petters, Greek-born head chef, 
makes about 500 servings a day for visiting Texans, 
Midwesterners, Californians, and other oyster-loving 
travelers. His recipe, which he gave us, reads like 
this: 

NICK PETTER’S OYSTER STEW 


Place a pat of butter (better two) in a saucepan. 
Add a few shakes of paprika and celery salt, then at 
least—at least—1% teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
Next, add 2 soupspoonfuls of clam juice. Stir and 
bring to bubble. Next, slide in 8 plump oysters. Cook 
about 114 minutes, until edges just begin to curl 
Add 1% pint rich whole milk and keep stirring until 
stew begins to simmer. Pour at once into man-size 
heated bowls with a pat of butter in the bottom. Put 
another pat on top and dust with paprika. Serve 
with bowl of crisp oyster crackers. Makes one serv- 
ing. (This stew, plus a cup of coffee and a slab of 
fruit pie keeps many a New York businessman happy 
at lunchtime.) 


Many good soups have an affinity for rice. Especial- 
ly chicken or chicken-tomato. When the rice is in the 
form of hot dumplings, the soup becomes an exper- 
ience to remember. 
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RICE DUMPLINGS FOR SOUP 


1/2 cups flour | egg 

2 teaspoons baking powder '/2 cup milk 

| teaspoon salt tablespoon melted butter or 
3 tablespoons minced margarine 

parsley cup cooked rice 

Sift together flour, baking powder, and salt. Add 
parsley. Beat egg; stir in milk and melted butter or 
margarine. Add to flour mixture and stir just enough 
to blend. Add rice and beat until smooth. Drop from 
tablespoon into soup. (If spoon is dipped first in hot 
soup and then in batter, dumplings will slide off 
easily.) Cover and simmer for 15 minutes. Do not 
lift cover during time dumplings are cooking. Enough 
for 8 servings of soup. 

To make the chicken-tomato soup, combine pack- 
ages of tomato soup mix and chicken rice mix. 


Here’s another easy-to-make soup that is almost 
a meal in itself. Combines chicken noodle soup mix 
with canned or cooked corn and lima beans. 


SUCCOTASH SOUP 


1 package chicken noodle | cup canned cream-style corn 

soup mix YV> cup cooked, frozen, or canned 
2 cups boiling water (or lima beans 
vegetable stock) cup milk 
1 tablespoon chopped onion teaspoon butter 


Vy teaspoon salt 


Hearty Fresh Vegetable Soup 


¥ 


Stir chicken noodle soup mix into boiling water. 
Add onion and salt. Cover and boil for 5 minutes. 
Stir in remaining ingredients and bring to simmer. 
Heat thoroughly but do not boil. Serves 4 to 6. 


Remember the old-fashioned vegetable soup? It 
took hours to simmer on back of the stove and con- 
tained practically a truck garden of fresh vegetables 
and a stack of beef and marrow bones. That was a 
far cry from today’s canned, frozen, and dehydrated 
soups with fine flavor and practically no work. Yet 
there lies in the hearts of most of us a nostalgic 
longing for the so-called good old days—at least on 
occasion. Therefore, tuck this modernized recipe for 
old-fashioned soup in your file. 


HEARTY FRESH VEGETABLE SOUP 


Soup bone with about 2 2 stalks celery, with leaves 
pounds meat on it 2 medium carrots, quartered 
quarts cold water 4 cups diced potatoes 
tablespoons salt 2/3 cup sliced celery 
whole peppercorns cup fresh snap beans 
medium onions, quartered cups fresh or canned 
sprigs fresh parsley tomatoes 

Simmer the first 8 ingredients together in covered 
soup kettle for 2 hours. Remove bone and trim off 
meat. (Meat is added to stock later.) Skim off fat 
from stock; strain. Add remaining ingredients to 
stock. Cover. Simmer until vegetables are tender. 
Add meat and heat. Serves 10 to 12. END 





Since most foot miseries are self- 
inflicted, you’re simply cheating yourself if you’re not 


Getting the Most 
Out of 


AKE your hat off to your feet. If you’re a 165- 
pound male with an average job, your feet carry 
you some seven and a half miles a day and take a 
sledgehammer pounding of more than 1000 tons. If 
you're the little woman around the house, credit your 
feet with roughly 10 miles and 1500 tons of jolts. 
No wonder your poor feet sometimes rebel against 
such exacting» work quotas. Foot troubles give rise 
to much merriment among non-sufferers, but they 
are no joke to the victims themselves. Often a 
vicious circle results. Foot pains cause the sufferer 
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What High Heels Do to Your Feet 


TARSALS 


CROSS SECTION OF TRANSVERSE ARCH 


Your Feet 


by LIN ROOT 


to alter his posture. If the new stance becomes 
nabitual, other parts of the body may be thrown out 
of plumb, leading to backache, headache, and other 
symptoms. Yet these miseries, authorities agree, 
are at least 80 percent self-inflicted and can largely 
be prevented or cured by better knowledge of the 
foot, and by following sensible rules of foot health 
and treatment, particularly in choosing your shoes. 

The foot is constructed of an astonishing number 
of parts, which accounts for its resiliency. One- 
fourth of all the body’s bones are in the feet. Each 





POSITION OF FOOT BONES IN HIGH-HEELED SHOES 
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foot contains 26 bones intricately linked through 
33 joints and firmly lashed together with ligaments. 
The biggest bone, one of the seven tarsals, is the 
heel. It sits solidly on the ground with six chunky 
dovetailed tarsals arching in front of it. These 
bones meet the five long metatarsals whose heads 
form the ball of the foot—the other end of the 
longitudinal arch under the instep. The heel bones 
and metatarsal heads are the weight-bearers. The 
five toes, especially the big toe, serve as a launch- 
ing pad. 

When you walk, the body weight strikes the 
ground through the heel, travels swiftly along the 
outside of the foot to the ball, across the metatarsal 
heads to the big first metatarsal, which acts as a 
fulcrum for the weight-transfer to the big toe, 
which sets you in motion. In standing, the feet are 
under continuous weight-bearing pressure, whereas 
in walking you throw the body weight from one foot 
to the other, providing a split-second rest in between. 
That is why standing tires you more quickly than 
walking. 

Ninety-nine percent of all feet are perfect at 
birth, yet millions of people groan: “My feet are 
killing me!” According to a 10-year study by the 
Podiatry Society of New York State, foot disability 
incidence increases from one percent at birth to 
some eight percent at one year, 41 percent at age 
five, to 80 percent at age 20. Foot ailments ranked 
among the top 10 reasons for rejections for military 
service in World War II. We limp into adulthood 
on corns, calluses, bunions, ingrown toenails, hammer 
toes, plantar warts, and dozens more groan-getters. 

Many authorities believe that the main trouble 
with feet is shoes. (Incidence of foot defects among 
barefoot peoples is only seven percent.) We Ameri- 
cans spend two-thirds of our lives in shoes, and the 
average person walks the distance from New York 
to Los Angeles every year. 

Because it takes 10 years to grow the foot bones 
and 20 years before the heel is fully finished, chil- 
dren of pre-school age need a larger size in shoes 
every two months or oftener. One study shows that 
young feet can grow as much as a full size in a 
month. Six- to 10-year-olds need larger shoes every 
two to three months; 10- to 12-year-olds every three 
to four months; 12- to 15-year-olds every four to 
five months; 15- to 20-year-olds every six months. 
Yet how often do growing feet get the larger size 
they demand? 

The New York State Podiatry Society, which ad- 
vocates compulsory foot examinations annually for 
school children (Massachusetts, California, and 
Rhode Island have already instituted such tests), 
says that shoes should allow about a half inch space 
beyond the big toe. It’s good for children to go 
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Choosing Your Children’s Shoes 


PROPER shoe fit is essential for foot health. 
Remember these points when you buy shoes 
for your children. 

1. Use loose-fitting cloth booties for an 
infant who hasn't started to walk. 

2. Shoes (preferably made of leather) 
should be pliable and interfere as little as 
possible with free action of the feet. 

3. Buy baby his first pair of shoes as soon 
as he learns to stand and walk on hard sur- 
faces. As long as he plays on grass, sand, or 
in a play pen, leave him barefoot. 

4. His first shoes should have a flexible 
leather sole thick enough (about 1% inch) to 
protect his feet. They shouldn’t have arches, 
nor are heels necessary. 

5. Buy shoes from reputable stores. Don’t 
buy mail-order shoes; a good fit is difficult 
to obtain. Don’t let your child’s feet be 
fluoroscoped. 

6. There should be about % to %4 inch 
space between the toes and the tip of a new 
shoe. Don’t let a salesman sell you shoes a 
size too big, or shoes “the child can grow into.” 

7. Consult your doctor if your child seems 
to have weak ankles, flat feet, or other de- 
fects. 











barefoot, but not on cold, hard surfaces. Canvas 
shoes are suitable for play but should not be worn 
constantly. Leather is still best because it provides 
more support. Don’t waste money on “extra duty” 
shoes for pre-schoolers. Never encourage baby’s first 
steps; leave it to mother nature—she knows best. 

Feet, at rest and in motion, were studied for 30 
years by the late Dr. Dudley J. Morton of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, 
and by Dr. R. Plato Schwartz, professor emeritus of 
orthopedics, University of Rochester School of Medi- 
cine, for about, the same length of time. Each con- 
cluded that most foot ailments stem from a structural 
defect in the foot itself. 

Doctor Morton blamed most foot ailments on a 
too-short first metatarsal. A long series of x-rays 
of foot patients showed 40 percent with a “short 
first.’ Normally the big first metatarsal bears twice 
as much weight as each of the others, but when 
short, it cannot make contact with the ground. Thus 
the weight falls on its (Continued on page 65) 
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Purdue University Tournament opens the affirmative case by citing example of British socialized medicine 


SHOULD THE U.S. ADOPT COMPULSORY 


by JOHN BRISKA and STEPHEN DONOHUE 


T IS BETTER to debate a question without settling 
it, than to settle it without debate.’—Joubert 


The words of the 18th century French humanist 
came to life a few weeks ago on the campus of Purdue 
University in Lafayette, Indiana. 

A demure, blond coed from the University of Pitts- 
burgh stepped to a podium, arranged her notes, and 
confidently faced her audience. “I feel,’ she said, 
“that the United States should adopt a program of 
compulsory health insurance for all citizens.” 

Ten minutes later, a husky, crew-cut junior from 
Western Michigan University took his place at the 


rostrum and launched into an equally confident ap- 
praisal as to why compulsory health insurance would 
be wrong for Americans. 

The scene was the 13th Annual Purdue Invitational 
Forensic Conference, which attracted top college de- 
baters from 18 colleges and universities. But the 
give-and-take proceeding is duplicated almost dail) 
at some 1200 other schools as 5000 students argue 
and rebut this year’s intercollegiate debate subject 
the pros and cons of compulsory health insurance. 

Debating has come into its own this year with a 
renewed interest by Americans in an open discussion 
of controversial subjects. Television viewers were 
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‘The British may like it,” counters the negative, “but would Americans put up with defects like assembly-line care?” 


HEALTH INSURANCE? — Sebaters argue pro and con 


fascinated by the pre-election debates of President 
John F. Kennedy and Richard M. Nixon. 

Campaign issues have long been popular debate 
subjects. The first intercollegiate debate took place 
between Harvard and Yale in 1892 on the subject of 
that year’s presidential election. 

Compulsory health insurance itself—in the form 
of medical care for the aged under Social Security— 
was one of the subjects touched upon in the Kennedy- 
Nixon debates. 

And the airing of vital issues of the day by prom- 
inent national figures has now become regular tele- 
vision fare through such programs as NBC’s “The 
Nation’s Future” and CBS’s “CBS Reports Present 
Face the Nation.” 
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In January, Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minne- 
sota and Dr. Edward R. Annis, a Florida physician, 
debated the question of providing medical care for 
the aged under Social Security on the NBC program 

“The Nation’s Future.” 

Debating authorities point out that popularity of 
the intellectual “battles” runs in cycles. A hundred 
years ago, debating was a leading student activity 
The average college had several debating societies, 
and discussions ran hot and heavy. 

After the turn of the century, the activity became 
organized to a greater degree with an increasing 
number of intercollegiate debates. More emphasis was 
placed on effective argumentation, less on arguing 
one’s own conviction. 





Here are statements—and their rebuttals—extracted from 
typical college debates on compulsory health insurance. 


FOR: Such a system would promise every 
American adequate medical care for life, financed 
by a payroll deduction tax and government sub- 
sidy. No citizen would be denied treatment due 
to his economic circumstances. 

AGAINST: Any government medical scheme 
would mean a staggering cost—paid out of the 
taxpayer’s pocket. A United Nations survey 
shows that the average American factory worker 
spends two percent of his wages for medical care 
versus 3.5 percent in England and France, where 
it is government controlled. 


FOR: Nationwide, government-controlled 
standards and services would result in a more 
efficient and effective medical network. Stan- 
dardization of practice and fees would mean a 
new degree of security for physician and patient. 

AGAINST: When doctors are socialized, pa- 
tients are socialized too. Government medicine 
depersonalizes the doctor-patient relationship to 
fit an assembly-line concept of medicine. Free- 
dom is a precious asset recognizing individual 
responsibility in all fields. When it is bargained 
away for planned security, our entire nation is 
weakened. 


FOR: The cost of medical care is one of the 
bottlenecks which keep our physicians from 
practicing preventive medicine. Health insurance 
usually does not cover diagnostic services and 


hence many families can afford only care for 
sickness, not care to prevent sickness. 
AGAINST: Federal legislation and interven- 
tion cannot educate people to practice preventive 
medicine. Persons with imaginary ills, lining up 
to receive their “free,’’ government-prescribed 
medical care will not result in a healthier nation. 


FOR: Voluntary health insurance schemes are 
often too expensive for the average American 
family and the coverage is not comprehensive 
enough for adequate protection against a major 
medical problem. 

AGAINST: Seven out of 10 Americans are 
protected by some form of voluntary health in- 
surance. This coverage pays for from 75 to 94 
percent of all hospital expenses and 62 to 76 per- 
cent of surgical costs. 


FOR: America does not recognize a generally 
accepted trend when it fails to adopt some form 
of socialized medicine for all its citizens. Every 
European country, with the exception of Finland, 
provides health protection for all its people. 

AGAINST: Whether or not government medi- 
cine works abroad is not the issue. Our free- 
enterprise, individually oriented system has 
resulted in the highest medical standards. Our 
medical problems today are not the same ones 
which forced less fortunate nations to adopt 
compulsory health insurance. 





Members of a debate team gather background informa- 
tion from books and newspapers in university library. 


| 


The team members talk to a physician about importance 
of personal service as provided by our American system. 








A British physician—Dr. Edwin L. Dawe (left)—dis- 
cusses his experiences under Britain’s health system. 


As part of the organized activity, six national 
debating groups poll their memberships each year to 
determine the national debate proposition. Last 
August, the Committee on Intercollegiate Discussion 
and Debate announced that the 1960-1961 proposition 
would be, “Resolved: that the United States should 
adopt a program of compulsory health insurance for 


all citizens.”’ 

Debating has also whetted the interest of high 
school students and an estimated 300,000 debates will 
take place this year in secondary schoois. To take 
advantage of available research materials, the high 
school debaters usually argue the topic used by col- 
lege debaters the previous year. 

The fervor and esprit de corps of college debaters 
is fully equal to that of their respective schools’ 


During the Purdue Tournament, a timekeeper holds up 
a card to tell debater that allotted time has elapsed. 


Winners of the Purdue Tournament were Northwestern’s 
Lee Huebner, Dave Copus, Dave Ebel, and Don Steinlk 


athletic teams. While football, basketball, and other 
sports have their seasonal moments of glory, debating 
begins shortly after classes open in September, 
reaches its climax in March at the West Point Na- 
tional Invitational Debate Tournament—the Rose 
Bowl and World Series rolled into one for collegiate 
debaters—and continues almost to the very end of 
the school year. 

During this period, a participant takes part in an 
average of 30 to 60 tournament debates, not count- 
ing intramural contests and debates before civic or- 
ganizations and other groups. 

In addition, it is not uncommon for a hard-work- 
ing varsity debater each week to go through three to 
eight practice rounds, lasting an hour apiece. Other 
types of preparation bring practice time to about 20 
hours a week. 

Anything relating to the subject is grist for a 
debater’s mind. And once he has a grasp of the is- 
sues, the veteran participant gobbles complicated 
facts and figures like an electronic computer, using 
them with machine gun rapidity in the 10-minute 
speech and five-minute rebuttal periods of a typical 
tournament. 

As one debate coach commented, “Halfway into a 
season a varsity debater knows as much or more 
about the topic as a congressman who has been deal- 
ing with it for years.” 

Participants handle both sides of a question with 
equal facility, debating the affirmative during one 
round, the negative in the next. 

This practice once came under attack by no less a 
personage than Theodore Roosevelt. The former 
President called college debating a “vicious thing” 
because in encouraging men (Continued on page 78) 





How to Plan Happy Children’s Parties 


Are you planning a birthday, graduation, or any other kind of 


party for one of your youngsters? Follow this advice of experts from the Gesell 


Institute of Child Development. Part Il: Ages six through 11. 


by JACK HARRISON POLLACK 


S YOUR CHILD’S birthday approaching? If so, 

your youngster is probably looking forward to a 
birthday party and an exciting day—worth a year of 
waiting. You, on the other hand, may be viewing 
the event apprehensively. 

Luckily, you can stop being worried, tense, and 
exhausted if you follow the general suggestions of 
the Gesell Institute of Child Development. At this 
famous research center in New Haven, Connecticut, 
America’s leading authorities on child behavior have 
intensively studied, among other things, children’s 
parties at all ages—and have come up with much 
helpful advice. 

“If children’s parties are thoughtfully planned, 
they can be fun for grownups as well as children,”’ 
reminds Dr. Frances L. Ilg, pediatrician director of 
the Institute. “Parents shouldn’t scramble around 
at the last minute after the guests have arrived for 
things that should have been prepared in advance.” 
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Louise Bates Ames, Ph.D., the Institute’s psycholo- 
gist research director who also has been a close col- 
laborator of 80-year-old Dr. Arnold Gesell for over 
a generation, adds, “If parents know what to expect 
at each age level they can avoid many of the conflicts 
and emotional crises which often occur.” 

From their vast research and practical knowledge, 
Gesell Institute experts have discovered what works 
and what doesn’t—what makes a party a success at 
say, six years, and a flop at 11. Many factors enter 
into this, including the number and sex of guests, 
types of games, food, whether mothers should re- 
main at the party. 

For pre-schoolers up to five years, the cake was 
often the party. But during the ‘middle years” (six 
through 11), the party is the thing. A child between 
those ages cherishes the memory of his last celebra- 
tion—and eagerly anticipates the forthcoming one. 

Besides their specitic suggestions for each age, 
Gesell investigators have considerable general advice 
for parents. For example, between six and eight 
years of age, shifting the party to museum, animal 
farm, or bowling center often proves most successful 
for children and parents. Through eight years of age, 
at any party where prizes and presents are given, you 
should provide each child with a large paper or 
heavy plastic bag so he can keep his “treasures” safe. 

Lack of money for prizes, favors, decorations, and 
refreshments needn’t keep a party from being fun 
for everybody. Far more important is having suit- 
able activities for the maturity level of the guests. 
Much equipment like Pin the Tail on the Donkey 
game can easily be made at home. So can party 
hats which are sturdier than store-bought ones. 

Try to alternate quiet and active games. Some 
games can be played at all ages, even though each 
group will react differently. Bowling and musical 
chairs, for instance, can be enjoyed by children of 
all ages. And, of course, a Halloween, Valentine, or 
costume party is fun at nearly every age. 
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Last month Topay’s HEALTH reported the Gesell 
Institute findings on children’s party behavior for 
the first five years. This article summarizes party 
behavior traits and needs from six through 11 years 
of age: 

Six Years. Six-year-old boys and girls love parties. 
But they often behave atrociously at them. They 
hardly make ideal party guests. 

As Doctor Gesell, the dean of America’s child 
specialists, puts it, ‘At no age are children more in- 
sistently interested in parties. Yet at no age, perhaps, 
are they less competent to produce a party agreeable 
to adult ideals of decorum.” 

Six is noisy, quarrelsome, aggressive, and destruc- 
tive. Most children of this age pinch, poke, push, 
and have tantrums or hysterical tears because they 
can’t wait their turn. Self-centered and demanding, 
the six-year-old wants to be first, wants to be loved 
most, and wants grownups’ exclusive attention. His 
emotions are violent and unresolved. 

With his own mother, six is frequently at his worst. 
“Any six-year-old party will proceed more smoothly 
when the guests’ mothers aren’t on hand,” explain 
Doctors Ilg and Ames. So don’t plan to stay at the 
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party. Just bring your child to it and then drop him 
outside the house. To keep party behavior at this age 
from getting out of bounds, it’s very helpful for the 
birthday child’s father to be present. Constant adult 
supervision is very important to prevent confusion 
and chaos. 

Six is more of a taker than a giver. When the host 
is unwrapping his presents, many six-year-old guests 
shout, “Open mine first!” Acquisitive at this age, 
the present-bringer feels he should get some “loot”’ 
in return. That’s why his playmates’ toys and favors 
often wind up in his bag! A boy or girl of six has a 
compelling need to win. So the Gesell Institute sug- 
gests: “Multiple prize-giving, especially a farewell 
gift for each child, is necessary at a six-year-old 
party.” 

Don’t invite more than five guests—boys and girls 
—and make sure they’re all of the same age as your 
youngster. Though you should plan it carefully, 
particularly the beginning and the end, keep in mind 
that the schedule need not be followed too closely 
during the middle of the party. Naturally, planned 
activity is important, but it should be flexible because 
the youngsters won't all arrive at the same time. 
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family’s everyday skin ‘problems 


There’s no need to clutter the medicine cabinet with an 
assortment of creams and ointments, because soothing, 
emollient ‘Borofax’ quickly relieves a wide variety of 
minor skin conditions caused by sun, wind, heat, water, 
and other irritants. 


‘BO R OF AX’ ointment 


IN CONVENIENT TUBES OF % AND 1% OZ. AND ECONOMICAL JARS OF 1 LB. 


bral BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (U. S.A.) INC., Tuckahoe, New York 











At each child’s paper plate table 
setting, it’s a good idea to have a 
large place card with his name let- 
tered in big capital letters. Most can 
—and enjoy—reading their own 
names now. A small heavy glass will 
keep milk from spilling. A paper 
cup at each place can have candy 
in it. Six will eat lots of hot dogs, 
carrot sticks, cake, and ice cream. 
Some ravenous children exclaim, 
“I’m going to eat the radiator!” 
Favors like rings, pennies, buttons, 
and thimbles may be wrapped in 
wax paper and put in the cake. 

Two hours is long enough for the 
party. On a week end, a lunch party 
is best—from one to three p.m. On 
a school day, 3:30 to 5:30 p.m. are 
good hours. 

Let the children play the same 
games they do at school but ask your 
child what they are in advance. Ideal 
games include Hot Potato, Doggie 
Doggie, Where’s Your Bone, and 
Giant Step. 

Fishing Pond is also popular. To 
play this game, an older brother or 
sister sits behind a sheet-draped card 
table—which is supposed to be the 
pond—and puts small presents on the 


| hooks which the children dangle 


from fishing poles. These gifts could 
be pencil sharpeners, crayons, cello- 


| phane tape, tape measures, and small 
| Indian figures. 


An outing to a museum, animal 


| farm, nature center, toy train ex- 


hibit, or similar place is a fine idea 
for this age. Children should be 
taken in two cars. A good final pres- 
ent when the children are being 
dropped off at home is a live turtle 

Another suggestion is to rent from 
your local YMCA or film store a 
projector and film to show a cartoon 
movie at home. Naturally, if this is 
done, a party may cost as much as 


| $15 including rental, favors, and re- 
| freshments. 


The important thing to remember 
is not to allow your six-year-olds to 
take over or they’li run wild—leav- 
ing your home a shambles and you 
exhausted. 

Seven Years. “This is an easy age 
for party-giving,” explains the Gesell 
Institue. In a group, the seven-year- 
old gives little trouble to grownups. 
Though he often complains before 
and afterward, the child usually 
behaves remarkably well during a 
party. Seven, unlike six and eight, 
may have considerable difficulty 
within himself but he doesn’t gener- 
ally make it hard for others. 
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Unlike six’s need to be first at 
everything and to win, seven actually 
enjoys taking turns and obeying 
rules, though he’s not bothered if 
the rules are broken occasionally. 

But Gesell experts have two warn- 
ings for parents planning to enter- 
tain this age. First, seven is a poor 
judge of his own physical energy. 
“At a party, as elsewhere, he tends 
to overexert himself somewhat reck- 
lessly until he drops with fatigue,” 
they point out. So if you limit the 
party to an hour and a half—3:30 
to five is an ideal time—you can 
avoid a houseful of exhausted little 
guests at the end of the day. 

Second, children at this stage have 
trouble ending any activity which 
they start. So try to switch quickly 
from one game to another to avoid 
getting stuck until the players lose 
interest and you feel you’re losing 
your mind. Though seven loves to 
follow rules, he’s not yet ready to 
comply with very complicated ones. 
Therefore, keep the games simple, 
short, and easy to play. 

Six to eight guests is the ideal 
number for a seven-year-old party. 
You can invite both boys and girls, 
though your child may prefer just 
boys or girls and it’s best to let him 
decide. Girls usually are amenable 
to either. But boys at this age often 
insist on a strictly stag guest list. 
Two adults—such as a mother and 
a mother’s helper—should be able 
to manage this relatively easy age 
group very well. 

“Sevens need a mid-afternoon 
snack to give them energy and pre- 
vent them from becoming cross, 
hungry, and tired,’’ report Doctors 
Ilg and Ames. So it’s wise to sched- 
ule refreshments at a midpoint or 
around four p.m. These should be 
limited to simple, easy-to-digest 
sandwiches, ice cream, cake, and 
milk. Because youngsters of this age 
tend to get very hungry, fill up 
quickly, and leave the table in a 
hurry, it’s sensible to postpone bal- 
loon blowing and popping until after 
the “eats.” 


Once refreshments and favors are 
arranged, you’re ready to get on with 
the games. Bingo is suggested as a 
starter because it’s easy to play 
while waiting for latecomers and 
helps to break the ice. It’s also es- 
pecially suited to seven-year-olds 
because of their recently acquired 
interest in numbers. 

This should be followed in about 
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15 or 20 minutes by a Peanut Hunt 
or similar activity. You can wind 
this up neatly with a call to refresh- | 
ments. Because seven-year-olds are 
apt to get restless at the table, plan 
to keep them busy for the rest of | 
the time with a series of games| 
which can be started and ended | 
quickly. Best bets for this period in- | 
clude simple relay games, Musical 
Chairs, Ring Toss, and Pin the Tail | 
on the Donkey, or such seasonal | 
variations as Nose on Snowman, Hat 
on Scarecrow. 

Prizes can be trading cards, paper 
dolls, toy jewelry, doll house furni- 
ture, false moustaches, or chewing | 
gum, and should be given to the win- 
ners of each game. But make sure 
every child gets at least one prize 
even if he doesn’t actually win any- | 
thing. “In fact,’”’ Gesell researchers 
warn, “frequent prize-giving to all is 
a good plan.” Just as at six, have 
the paper bags marked with each 
child’s name for his loot. You can 
expect these to be guarded jealously 
because owners will make sure that 
nobody is rifling his treasures. 


” 
G AMES can be played right up un- 
til time to leave. And the New Haven 
investigators suggest that, whenever 
possible, the host’s mother do the | 
home-taking. Besides getting the| 
small fry out of the house fast, it| 
prevents the confusion of good-bys | 
and the annoyance of waiting for 
tardy parents. 

This easy-to-give and fun-to-at- 
tend party shouldn’t cost more than | 
$10, or about $5 for prizes, gum, and | 
peanuts, and $5 for refreshments. | 

If you're feeling adventurous and 
would like to vary the usual seven- | 
year-old party, this age loves puppet 
shows, ballets, or other children’s 
entertainment. When you do this, 
provide the refreshments before the 
show and deliver the youngsters di- | 
rectly to their homes afterward. 

Another party suggestion—especi- 
ally popular with seven-year-old | 
girls—is a Cooking Party, where | 
the guests work with dough and| 
cookie cutters and prepare their own 
soft drinks. A Fashion Party with 
the “dress-up” clothes provided by 
the hostess’ mother is also fun. 

A few final warnings from Gesell | 
experts: Since seven is a likely time | 
for measles, chicken pox, and other | 
communicable diseases, be prepared | 
for last-minute absences and replace- 
ments. Seven can be a very silly age, 
so expect a certain amount of clown- | 
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ing. Don’t leave breakables in the 
game area. And don’t insist on every- 
body sticking to the rules. Try to 
give the party where as little damage 
as possible can occur, like a base- 
ment, play room, or back yard. 
Eight Years. ‘The typical eight- 
year-old is expansive, speedy, and 
skeptical,” observes Dr. Arnold 
Gesell. ‘He is an adventurer looking 
for new fields to conquer.” All of 
these traits have their advantages 


but each can cause problems unless 
your party is carefully planned, 
thoroughly supervised, and your 
guests kept busy and interested from 
arrival to departure. 

An excellent program for this 
enthusiastic age is a trip to a nearby 
bowling center, miniature golf 
course, or similar outdoor activity. 
If this isn’t convenient, try to dig 
up a magician or some other form of 
novel entertainment at home. 


Clip and retain on file card for future reference 


If a foreign body is swallowed, it usually passes harmlessly along 
the food passages until expelled. This frequently occurs even with 
open safety pins taken by small children. Sometimes an object thought 
to have been swallowed has entered the air passages or lungs. Medical 
observation is always necessary to determine where the object is and 
whether it becomes lodged. Occasionally an operation or use of an 
extractor instrument is required. Symptoms may be absent unless the 
object is in the throat or esophagus; then, pain, difficulty in swallow- 
ing, or a feeling of something stuck in the throat is usually present. At 
one clinic, swallowed items requiring removal by instrument extraction 
were (in descending order of frequency) bones, coins and discs, food, 
safety pins, buttons, nuts, seeds, shells, and toys. Causes are: careless 
preparation of food, improper chewing, the habit of putting foreign 


objects into the mouth, and insufficient care in eating while wearing 
dentures. 


What to Do 

|. Take the patient to a physician. Even though symptoms are not 
present, the object may be lodged in the food passage, or possibly in 
the air passage. In the latter case it must always be removed unless 
coughed up. 

2. Remain calm. The excitement and fears of bystanders may un- 
duly frighten the patient. Eighty percent of cases are children under 
15. Drive safely while transporting the patient; the situation is seldom 
if ever of extreme urgency. 

3. Avoid giving cathartics and bulky foods. If feeding is necessary 
because of some unavoidable delay in securing medical attention, 
provide the usual diet. 


Remember, eights are much more 
critical than they were even a year 
before. So it’s better to have no 
magician than a poor one. Because 
they tend to rush through things 
with breath-taking speed, don’t let 
any single period last too long. Alter- 
nate a quiet activity (magician’s act 
or home movie) with a noisy, ex- 
pansive one (bowling, ball game, or 
wrestling on mats). 

Boys at this age particularly can 
turn into little savages if they’re 
allowed to get out of hand. Girls 
tend to be more silly than rough and 
are less difficult to manage. But 
either sex can be enthusiastic, de- 
lightful partygoers when you provide 
for their capacities and limitations. 

Plan to have no more than six to 
eight guests with three adults to 
supervise—father, mother, and 
helper (with car, if possible). Boys 
usually insist on all-boys while girls 
may choose just-girls or a mixed 
crowd. 

Two hours is ideal for an eight- 
year-old party, advise Gesell experts 
—preferably four to six p.m., with 
the final half-hour devoted to re- 
freshments. This group enjoys ham- 
burgers or hot dogs, rolls, raw 
carrots, potato chips, peanuts, milk, 
ice cream, and cake. Decorations, 
you'll be happy to know, aren’t too 
important this year. But it helps to 
give some type of table favor such 
as a puzzle rings to keep youngsters 
occupied right up till the good-bys. 

Eight, unlike seven, requires only 
a few well-planned projects and can 
have a fine time when occupied with 
comparatively long periods of ac- 
tivity. Thus, the first hour could be 
spent in a lively, away-from-home 
excursion followed by a quiet half- 
hour at home with a magician or 
some other entertainment. After 
this, guests will be happy to spend 
the last 30 minutes at the table—the 
climax of eight’s festivity. 

It’s important to keep eight-year- 
olds occupied. Plan for every minute. 
Comic books can save the day while 
waiting for guests to arrive. If the 
magician is late, start a ball game 
or organized play around the electric 
train before the crowd gets in to a 
general roughhouse. 

Though prizes and decorations are 
unnecessary at this type of party, 
your other costs will run higher than 
at celebrations for younger children. 
Figure on a minimum of $3 for 
bowling or other outside activity. 
Refreshments can be kept to about 
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$6. The magician may cost from $5 
to $15 depending on his skill and 
reputation. But a good, amateur 
teen-age artist frequently proves 
just as popular. Your local high 
school might help on this. If a magi- 
cian proves too expensive or none is 
available in your town, substitute 
with planned games. 

The danger point with eights gen- 
erally seems to be at the beginning 
of the get-together. Once they’re 
organized and interested, they tend 
to relax as the party progresses. In 
fact, they'll often surprise you at 
the last minute with their warm, en- 
thusiastic thanks. And when you 
hear a few “this-is-the-best-time-I- 
ever-had-in-my-life’’ comments, you'll 
feel fully rewarded for your efforts. 

Nine Years. “Nine is one of the 
hardest parties to give because chil- 
dren of this age aren’t easily enter- 
tained,’’ warns the Gesell Institute. 

This age is competitive, bursting 
with physical energy, and loves to 
show off. They are passionate trad- 
ers and can shift quickly between 
extremes of boredom and bedlam. 
Take all these characteristics, multi- 
ply them by 10 (suggested number 
of guests) and you find that a suc- 
cessful nine-year-old party requires 
very careful planning and plenty of 
adult supervision. 

Your party should last about three 
hours, preferably from noon till 
three p.m. with mother, one or two 
adult helpers, and an older brother 
or sister, when possible. 

Gesell authorities suggest you plan 
the party around some central idea 
such as a wild west or pirate theme 
which will stimulate the youngsters’ 
imagination. At a Wild West Party, 
children could wear jeans and sweat- 
ers, with grownups also dressed in 
character to add to the fun. Addi- 
tional atmospheric touches (a sign 
with the host's initials, such as “J.B. 
Ranch”’ and the “branding” of guests 
with adhesive tape) help to get 
everybody quickly into the spirit of 
the occasion. 

A treasure hunt is a fine way to 
start the party. Follow this with a 
good half-hour of some competitive 
game requiring individual skills. To 
carry along with the wild west 
theme, Calf Roping fits the bill. In 
this, each player rides a three-foot 
stick “horse” while kicking a rubber 
ball toward and into a paper-bag 
goal. 

After the games, lunch should be 
served—around one p.m. It can be 
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merely cocoa and sandwiches (since 
trading extends even to food at this 
age, it’s best to have several kinds of 
sandwiches). 

Plan some quiet, indoor game for 
the half-hour after lunch. Because 
boys love to show off their recently 
acquired skills—and are surprisingly 
apt at making things from models— 
a short period devoted to copying a 
model covered wagon, pirate ship, 
or other appropriate object is an 
excellent after-lunch activity for a 
boys’ party. 

The quiet period should be fol- 
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lowed by about 45 minutes of some 
very active and competitive game 
such as a relay race. Because compe- 
tition and the need to win are so 
strong at nine, you may have to do 
some frequent switching to prevent 
less skillful players from spoiling a 
team’s record. If an extra player is 
needed to make an even number, an 
adult or older brother or sister can 
join in the game. 

Try to arrange for a 10-minute 
rest period after this to keep you— 
as well as the nine-year-olds—from 
collapsing. Then, the last half-hour 
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can take place indoors with final 
awarding of prizes followed by the 
ice cream, cake, and suitable favors. 

Expenses needn’t be high. Prizes 
and favors, including “treasures,” 
can be kept to a minimum of about 
$6, with refreshments costing about 
$8. 

Ten Years. Since most 10-year- 
olds are friendly, cooperative, well- 
adjusted, and flexible, giving a party 
for them should be easy and fun. 

After the difficulties of entertain- 
ing skeptical eight and complex nine, 
when your child has reached 10, you 
can heave a sigh of relief, relax, and 
make the most of this delightful age. 

“Enthusiastic rather than bois- 
terous, appreciative rather than 
critical, contributing rather than de- 
manding,” report Gesell investiga- 
tors of 10. He now gets along well 
with both adults and youngsters his 
own age and enters cheerfully into 
almost any activity suggested. 

Girls and boys don’t mix par- 
ticularly well now, so limit the 
guests to one sex—the exact num- 
ber isn’t too important—though six 
to 10 is a good number. 

Many 10-year-olds don’t seem as 
eager to celebrate their birthdays 
with a party as in former years. 
Often, they prefer a celebration tied 
in with some special occasion such 
as Halloween, St. Valentine’s Day, 
or St. Patrick’s Day. The timing of 
games and events need not be as 
carefully scheduled as with younger 
children, but it’s wise to have all 
your party equipment assembled and 
in place by the time the guests ar- 
rive. 

“At this age, guests tend to be 
quite insistent that rules be carried 
out by others, even though they may 
‘cheat’ a little themselves,” point out 
Doctors Ilg and Ames. “Things move 
along more rapidly and efficiently 
if there is adequate supervision.” 
Though one mother could manage a 
10-year-old party alone, another 
adult helps to keep things running 
smoothly. 

Whenever possible, keep younger 
brothers and sisters away from the 
party. Tens love order and often 
resent interruptions and confusion 
caused by less mature children. 

Though you can schedule your 
10-year-old party at almost any con- 
venient time, Gesell experts recom- 
mend a supper party from 5:30 to 
7:30 p.m. 

A Halloween party—popular at al- 
most every age—seems especially 
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suitable for 10’s. They love to dress 
up, are old enough to enjoy tradi- 
tional games, and are reasonably 
docile and easy to manage. 

At a Halloween party, 10’s enjoy 
Bobbing for Apples, Reaching (with- 
out hands) for Doughnut on String, 
and listening to ghost stories in the 
dark. After an hour or so of this, 
everybody will be ready for supper 
by candlelight. The menu might in- 
clude hamburgers, cole slaw, rolls, 
cocoa with marshmallows, relish, 
cookies, and ice cream. 

A Pirate Party is especially popu- 
lar with boys at this age. They can 
come in costume and receive eye- 
patches and stamped tattoos on their 
hands after they arrive. Games may 
include Walking the Plank (onto a 
mattress), singing pirate songs, and 
digging for buried treasure. Boys 
also enjoy a Hobo Party. 

Remember that decorations and 
favors are important at 10. Home- 
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The fact that boys are al- 
lowed to exist at all is 
evidence of a remarkable 
Christian forbearance among 
men. —Ambrose Bierce 
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made imaginative ones, however, are 
usually just as effective as the more 
expensive type. So $12 to $14 could 
cover all your cost including food, 
decorations, and favors. 

Eleven Years. For best results, 
plan to hold your 11-year-old party 
outdoors. Invite six to 10 guests— 
all boys or all girls. Choose old 
friends who get along well. Provide 
plenty of food, a few familiar, stren- 
uous games, and stay in the back- 
ground as much as possible. 

Because excessively energetic 11 
resents too much adult interference 
but likes to follow the “rules of the 
game,” an outdoor setting is particu- 
larly important at this age. (A city 
family might take the group, by car, 
to a convenient playground, picnic 
area, or state park.) 

If your youngster’s birthday comes 
in winter, it’s often wise to postpone 
the celebration until warmer weath- 
er. Chances are he won’t mind wait- 
ing and you'll find this group much 
easier to manage when they can let 
go and enjoy a reasonable amount 
of informality, freedom, and horse- 
play. 

One grownup can manage alone 
but it’s better to have another along 


—to keep mother from getting too 
lonely as much as to provide aid in 
crises. “Adults should be prepared 
for a certain amount of raucous, un- 
inhibited joking and gossip,” reveals 
the Gesell Institute. “Any drive they 
may feel toward interest in sex 
seems easily satisfied by mildly lewd 
joking and probably should not be 
too quickly or firmly squelched.” 

Girls, especially, at this age tend 
to be highly selective in their per- 
sonal relationships—being sharply 
divided between “best friends” and 
“bitter enemies.” So try to make 
sure the hostess (or host) is on 
speaking terms with all of his 
guests. 

An outdoor supper party lasting 
about three hours—say from four to 
seven p. m.—is an ideal program for 
this age. Youngsters might start out 
by gathering firewood and building 
a stone fireplace for the cook-out. 

The next hour will pass quickly 
if spent playing some familiar and 
active game such as Dodge Ball. 
Elevens do much better when they 
know the rules, follow them in their 
own way, and have a minimum of 
parental interference. 

Follow the active play hour with 
supper which your 11’s will relish by 
this time. Hot dogs and hamburgers, 
rolls, potato chips, small cakes or 
cookies, ice cream, milk, and/or 
chocolate milk is a popular menu. 
With a little help, children enjoy 
cooking their own hot dogs or ham- 
burgers. 

They will probably spend a long 
time over the “eats” at which time 
the clowning, crude jokes, and con- 
tagious laughter are apt to reach an 
unappealing climax. Adults will be 
ignored during all this and it’s best 
if you can ignore the nonsense. Cer- 
tainly a sense of -humor—always a 
helpful parental asset—helps you 
survive serenely amidst the wild and 
wacky behavior typical of this 
crowd. 

After supper, plan a short period 
of games. If the party is held in 
the back yard, youngsters can spend 
the last hour in the house with some 
quiet activity like making plastic 
model boats, cars, or planes. (The 
models might be given out as favors 
at the beginning of the party but 
saved for use till the end.) 

This is a comparatively inexpen- 
sive party. Main cost, of course, is 
the food which runs to about $10. 
Models can be bought for about 35 
cents each. 
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Try to keep this a relaxed party. 
Let the guests take over and enjoy BETTER Auto Insurance 
themselves, by themselves. Keep in 
mind that 11’s need space, flexibility, 


active sport, plenty of chance to talk 
and to be alone. at ss 


And remember: “Although 11- 


year-olds are not always easy to 
manage at home,” according to the 
Gesell authorities, “the right kind of | 
party usually allows them to rise to | 


their vigorous, enthusiastic, and 
boisterous best.” END 


(Next month Topay’s HEALTH will 
report the Gesell Institute’s research 
on children’s parties for ages 12 


through 15.) 
When you buy Preferred Risk auto insurance you 
FOR FURTHER READING have full and complete coverage at low cost. 
The Gesell Institute Party Book by Your protection is not stripped-down. Your cost 
Frances L. Ilg, M.D.; Louise Bates is low because you are a ‘‘Preferred Risk’’—a 
Ames, Ph.D.; Evelyn W. Goodenough, non-drinker—and experience shows that non- 
Ph.D., and Irene B. Andresen, M.A. drinkers have fewer and less costly accidents. 
(Harper, $2.95) Because we insure only non-drinkers, these 
Savings reduce your insurance costs. 
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As everyone knows, there were 
people who cared. Jack Benny and 


the American people have been car- 
rying on their love affair for almost MORE SAVING LATER AND — AT NO EXTRA COST 
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a call to an audition—and an offer. 
He consulted Mary about what to | See for yourself what your Preferred Risk rate is .. . 
do. She thought it might be well for 
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pot through a series of happy acci- 
dents. He made fame and fortune 
in radio and TV by playing the per- 
petual fall guy. 

“This wasn’t planned,” Benny re- 
called. “I played that sort of a guy 
in vaudeville. People got to know me 
as a fellow who was always the vic- 
tim of his own jokes.” 

Thus in radio his writers made 
him targets of the jibes of others. | 
The people laughed and demanded | 
more and more. He typified the 
timorous, ineffectual fall guy; his TET ery yy | 
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had trouble getting girls to go out 
with him, he wore a toupee. 

He always played second fiddle. 
As Hedda Hooper once said: “His 
trick of making himself the butt of 
jokes, the amiable boob, makes 
every man in the audience 10 feet 
tall and has every woman thinking 
that her particular small-salaried 
guy has far more on the ball than 
Jack.” 

His “feud” with Fred Allen grew 
out of his early playing of “The 
Bee,” butt of countless jokes during 
his earlier radio years. But if it had 
been planned, Jack often recalled, it 
would have lasted no more than 
three weeks. 

Jack’s feud with Allen got under 
way when Fred did a takeoff of the 
old Major Bowes Original Amateur 
hour. A moppet played the tune and 
Allen commented: 

“Only eight and already you can 
play ‘The Bee.’ Why Jack Benny 
ought to be ashamed of himself.” 

The next Sunday night Benny re- 
torted on the air that he would pro- 
duce four persons who would attest 
that he played “The Bee’”’ when he 
was six. The feud was on and flour- 
ished for many months and irreg- 
ularly thereafter. 

A decade or so ago, the entertain- 
ment and radio editors proclaimed 
Jack Benny the greatest broadcast- 
ing personality of all time. (Franklin 
D. Roosevelt ran second.) 

“For my first sponsored radio ap- 
pearances,” Benny recalled, “I was 
paid $350; for my first television 
show, $10,000. The only similarity 
between those appearances was the 
amount of money the government 
let me keep.” 

This was a typical Benny crack. 
Even in a situation which others 
would have regarded as exceedingly 
fortunate, Benny made himself once 
more a fall guy. 

The Benny glow was reflected 
from many of the performers he took 
into his group. Besides Mrs. Benny, 
they have included through all the 
intervening years Eddie Anderson 
(Rochester), his valet; Phil Harris, 
Bob Crosby, and several other band 
leaders; Kenny Baker, Dennis Day, 
and Frank Parker, three of his sing- 
ers; Andy Devine, the gravel- 
throated comedian, and Mel Blanc, 
his man of a thousand voices. Among 
the roles Blanc created were Profes- 
sor LeBlanc, Benny’s violin teacher; 
Bugs Bunny, and Woody the Wood- 
pecker. There were also Gisele Mac- 
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Kenzie and Sammy Davis, Jr., whom 
Benny helped on the way up. 

The history of comedy goes back 
to the Greek philosophers and per- 
haps far beyond their time. No satis- 
factory definition to cover all aspects 
of humor has ever been devised. 
Plato, however, said a mouthful 
when he pronounced: “The pleasure 
of the ludicrous originates in the 
sight of another’s misfortune.” Thus, 
Plato might have found Benny 
funny. Jack Benny is ridiculous be- 
cause he’s a liar, he’s a miser, a 
conceited ham, and insists he’s 39 
when everyone knows he’s well into 
his 60's. 

Steve Allen in The Funny Men 
said: “A fascinating thing about 





The only way to keep your 
health is to eat what you 
don’t want, drink what you 
don’t like, and do what you’d 
rather not. —Mark Twain 





Jack’s humor is that he makes him- 
self consistently inferior (hence, you 
superior).”’ 

Allen also called Jack “a sort of 
straight man for the whole world; 
he rarely amuses actively, only pas- 
sively. His is the ‘true’ sense of 
humor .. . One will search many 
pages of his scripts before finding 
Jack taking the punch line of a joke 
himself . . . The jokes are on him 
and the funny things are done to 
him.” 

Benny’s sense of timing and spon- 
taneity of delivery have often been 
cited by critics, fellow comics, and 
the public as unmatched. 

Although a battery of top writers 
and directors whip together the 
raw material, Jack does the final 
editing, rewriting, unifying, and 
polishing. A London critic once wrote 
of Benny: “He is wonderfully re- 
freshing. His mastery of timing and 
the relaxed approach to the cameras 
are a welcome contrast to the rest- 
less, high-pressure technique used by 
some of our comedians to assail the 
camera and exhaust the viewers.” 

Another critic said: “Quiet and 
unflurried, he throws off a very 
fancy and polished light.” 

Benny is modest about his form- 
ula: 

“We don’t press,” he explained. 
“We just try not to have a bad show. 
By the time some comedians do one 
show, I could have done a whole 


season. I can take one joke and 
build a half hour’s show around it.” 

Then he gave an example: Re- 
covering from an illness at the time, 
Benny was in pajamas and robe in 
his hotel room. While awaiting for 
cast members to arrive for rehearsal, 
he introduced a trim brunette in 
white, standing in the background, 
to the press: ‘‘This is my nurse, Miss 
Donovan. I knocked on her door 
this morning to find out what she 
wanted for breakfast. She told me: 
orange juice, scrambled eggs, and 
coffee. I called her when it was 
ready.” 

He paused a minute, raised his 
eyebrows, and snorted: “She’s sup- 
posed to be taking care of me.” 

His audience roared. Don Wilson, 
his longtime announcer-comic said: 
“That is a routine for next year. We 
can use that: Jack waiting on the 
nurse!” 

Benny is one of the great come- 
dians who is not bound by long-term 
contracts. He signs up for only one 
year at a time. 

“T don’t want to be stuck longer 
than that,” he explained, “because I 
never know what I'll want to do the 
following year. I want to keep on 
doing violin concerts with symphony 
orchestras.” 

Since he doesn’t get paid for these, 
it is truly a labor of love. 

“T’d never do my concert violin 
act on television,” he said, “for that 
would spoil it when I traveled to 
the various big cities, since all the 
concerts are similar. 

“To get through the numbers at 
all,” he chuckled, “I’ve got to prac- 
tice like mad to play lousy.” 

Benny is thinking in terms of do- 
ing summer stock, perhaps this 
year. 

“T’d like such a play as Make a 
Million, which Sam Levene did on 
Broadway. Sam and I don’t think 
alike and our delivery is different, 
yet almost all of his comedies would 
be good for me without changing a 
word. 

“T’d like to do a Broadway play 
but I wouldn’t want to stay in it too 
long. If a special vehicle were written 
for me they’d want me to stick 
with it.” 

For a long time, Benny has wor- 
ried about good taste on television. 
A few years ago he warned that we 
were inviting censorship if TV 
wasn’t cleaned up. 

“We're getting by with murder, 
too much murder,” he said. ““We have 
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too much horror and the showing 
of the techniques of crime. Risqué 
jokes should be banned .. . Ed Wynn 
in his heyday was the funniest man 
I ever saw on the stage. And yet he 
never had one off-color word or ges- 
ture in his material. 

“And I can’t stand jokes made 
over human tragedy or physical 
handicaps, or vitriolic jokes about 
the president. It’s as easy to get a 
laugh by panning the president as it 
is to get applause by waving the 
flag. It is the greatest and highest 
office in the world. We should all 
remember that and not jest about 
ag 

How long will Benny stick to his 
comedy schedule? 

“Only time can tell,” he said. “But 
I think you can go year after year 
if you maintain the qualities of sin- 
cerity, humility, and a continuing 
freshness. 

“T don’t think anyone on the air 
is too intelligent for the audience. 
It’s deadly to be patronizing. I don’t 
ever want to thank the audience ‘for 
letting me come into your living 
room.’ A lot of them watch me be- 
cause there’s nothing else to do in 
their town Sunday evenings. And 
how do I know their set is in the 
living room. It may be in the den, 
the bedroom, or the basement. 

“Anyway the audience 
want to be thanked. They just want 
to sit back and have fun—and feel 
free to give you the devil if they 
think the show wasn’t good. Every- 
one’s a critic in television. 

“T’ll stick around on television as 
‘long as the public and the sponsor 
want me.” END 


doesn’t 


GETTING THE MOST 
OUT OF YOUR FEET 


(Continued from page 51) 


weaker neighbors, particularly the 
second metatarsal, causing strain 
and pain. Doctor Morton devised a 
leather insole to prop up the short 
metatarsal, much as you would prop 
up a short table leg. 

Doctor Schwartz looks to the foot- 
leg relationship. The weight-bearing 
axis of the heel is about five-eighths 
of an inch to the outside of the 
weight-bearing axis of the leg bone. 
Two joints connect it to the leg bone, 
but unless these fit and lock securely, 
the body’s weight coming down the 
leg bone to the inner side of the heel 
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tends to make the heel roll out and 
the ankle tip in. 

This effect, called pronation, does 
not necessarily cause stress and pain 
within the foot complex, but if neg- 
lected in children it can lead to dis- 
tressing troubles. As a_ specific 
aid in this circumstance, Doctor 
Schwartz and his colleague, Arthur 
L. Heath, have devised principles for 
the design of better shoes. 

The accumulation of scientific data 
on the structural causes of foot de- 
fects weakens the case for foot exer- 
cises. They may refresh and relax, 
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authorities agree, but they cannot 
affect skeletal structure. 

Of all the footsore multitude, only 
two percent seek professional care. 
The rest pay out some $350 million 
a year for arch supports, lifts, plast- 
ers, pads, and “corrective” shoes. 

Dr. Benjamin C. Mullens of Bing- 
hamton, New York, past president 
of the New York State Podiatry 
Society, told me: “There is no such 
thing as a ready-made corrective 
shoe (no shoe can make a diagno- 
sis), nor is there any appliance that 
suits all feet. Feet have as much 
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variation and individuality as faces. 
All corrections must be individual, 
and fixed inside the shoe. Often you 
must balance one foot one way and 
the other in the opposite direction 
as though the person were walking 
on the side of a hill. Usually a few 
inexpensive pads and lifts in the 
proper spots serve not only as equal- 
izers but as tranquilizers.” 

Doctor Mullens feels that the 
podiatrist should treat shoes as well 
as feet. His patients wouldn’t dream 
of wearing new shoes before he 
checks them. 


OvuERWISE sensible people con- 
sult shoe salesmen about nonex- 
istent ailments: “dropped metatarsal 
arches” (there are no metatarsal 
arches to drop); “fallen. arches” 
(this longitudinal arch can break 
but rarely falls); “flat feet’? (the 
true flat foot functions well, gives 
no pain, as athletes can testify). 

Dr. John Martin Hiss, director of 
the Hiss Clinic in Los Angeles, says, 
‘after more than half a million ex- 
aminations of feet, “In a general 
way, there is no such thing as a 
fallen arch, and ‘arch supports’ are 
not corrective.” 

Public confusion reflects profes- 
sional controversy and lack of re- 
search, scientifically established 
facts, and intercommunication be- 
tween interested groups—shoe deal- 
ers, podiatrists or chiropodists (the 
names are interchangeable, both re- 
ferring to the foot specialist who is 
not a physician or surgeon), ortho- 
pedists (M.D.’s), and anatomists. 

Says one observer: “The big job 
facing the medical profession and 
the shoe industry is to erase all the 
current mythology about foot health 
and replace it with research-based 
fact from which real help—preven- 
tive and curative—can come.” 

Meanwhile, there is general agree- 
ment on the proper care of some 
common complaints. Corns and cal- 
luses are nature’s angry defense 
against continued pressure. A thin 
doughnut-shaped pad for the hard 
corn, a bit of lamb’s wool changed 
daily for the soft corn between the 
toes, afford some relief. If pain per- 
sists, consult your physician or a 
qualified podiatrist. Never be a bath- 
room surgeon; infection often fol- 
lows. Never apply corn salves, drops, 
or medicated pads; the caustic acid 
which burns away the horny top 
may consume the surrounding flesh. 

Always cut all toenails straight 
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across, since curved cutting encour- 
ages ingrown toenails, and they need 
professional care. 

A bunion is a chronic inflamma- 
tion of the protective fluid sac over 
the joint, caused by rubbing against 
the shoe. Bunions are aggravated 
by short stockings; short, pointed 
shoes; high heels, which allow the 
feet to slide forward. Soft, all-leather 
shoes help, and specially designed 
shoes provide “bunion pockets.” 
Surgery is a last resort. 

So-called athlete’s foot is a com- 
plaint caused by a fungus infection 
which usually begins between the 
toes. Keeping the feet dry, clean, 
and powdered will often clear up 
minor cases, but if the trouble per- 
sists, it is best to see a doctor. You 
can help avoid athlete’s foot by not 
walking barefooted where others 
have been. 

Sometimes foot trouble is trace- 
able to poor circulation. Raising the 
feet to the porch rail or the bottom 
desk drawer may be undignified, but 
it’s often efficacious. 

It’s good practice, too, to bathe 
your feet at least once daily, even 
using a soft brush to remove dead 
skin; then dry thoroughly and dust 
with foot powder. Never wear the 
same shoes, socks, or stockings two 
days in a row. Always change 
promptly if your feet get wet from 
rain or perspiration. 


Property fitted shoes are essen- 
tial. Here are a few points to keep in 
mind: Shoes should allow about one- 
half inch space beyond the longest 
toe, and the widest part of the shoe 
should correspond to the widest part 


of the foot. Buy your shoes late in 
the day; your feet will be bigger 
then. Never wear new shoes out of 
the store. When you get home, pull 
old socks over them for protection 
and walk around on carpet for a 
satisfactory “test run.’’ Don’t regard 
your feet as shoe-stretchers; proper- 
ly fitted shoes never need “breaking 
in.’ Keep your shoe heels, which 
in normal gait wear out along their 
outer edges, in repair. 

To the ladies: Every medical man 
I talked with warned against the 
high heel—anything over two inches 
—which wrecks the shock-absorbing 
function of the arch. Your feet can’t 
distinguish between housekeeping, 
shopping, and earning a living—it’s 
all work to them. Let your best 
shoes be your work shoes, which you 
wear long hours. Economize, if you 


must, on dress shoes whose main 
function is eyecatching. 

There is evidence that American 
women are getting wiser and buying 
roomier, more comfortable shoes. 
And as custodians of the foot health 
of the younger generation, women 
are urged by the experts to apply 
the same wisdom to their children’s 
feet. END 


NORTH CAROLINA’S 
OUTER BANKS 


(Continued from page 45) 


operated ferries at the other points. 
But ferries run so often they’re less 
an inconvenience than an addition to 
the region’s charm. Both the Banks’ 
character and location discourage 
raucous types who otherwise might 
dominate—they gravitate toward the 
bright lights of other resorts. Thus, 
refreshingly cooled by the broad 
Sounds and ocean air, you are under 
the influence of sun, sand, and sea. 
It’s as if the cares of daily life are 
left behind. “The spell of the Outer 
Banks,” longtime residents call it. 

The Banks have no boardwalks or 
neon-lit amusement rows. Lodging, 
comfortable yet relatively simple, 
is in motels, cottages, or a few low- 
slung lodge-like beach hotels, prin- 
cipally in Kill Devil Hills and Nags 
Head but also in seven villages out- 
side park jurisdiction on Hatteras 
Island. Several have formal activity 
schedules for children. Otherwise 
each family finds its own amuse- 
ments, either on trips outside the 
park or within it. 

Just exploring the Banks them- 
selves is a popular one. Virtual des- 
ert islands, they abound in natural 
curiosities. They were formed by the 
wind after the last glacial age tem- 
porarily lowered the water level 
enough to expose sandy ocean bot- 
tom near shore. Their terrain still 
is ever-changing. Until a vast plant- 
ing of desert grasses in the ’30’s, in 
fact, the Coast Guard and a few 
hundred seamen’s families were the 
only challengers of the Banks’ shift- 
ing sands. 

This gives the region a unique 
flavor. Many cottages are unpainted, 
for example: In one winter, storm- 
blown sand had blasted the paint off 
as cleanly as if by blowtorch. A 
large number, particularly on the 
beach, are on stilts so sand can move 
freely beneath them. Otherwise it 
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piles against one side and, driven by 
winter Nor’Easters, buries them. At 
several points are “ghost” wood- 
lands, once living, then covered by 
drifting sand and left uncovered 
later, chalklike and dead in the sun. 

One mountain-like dune, Jockey 
Ridge, is especially famous. Every 
now and then part of its base begins 
to encroach on the pavement, which 
bends around it. (There is only one 
highway the length of the Banks, ex- 
cept on Bodie Island where a new 
high-speed by-pass diverts express 
traffic from tourist towns along the 
beach.) Youngsters try skiing or 
skidding down the Ridge in snow 
discs. Fathers struggle upward with 
Everest-minded youngsters, feet 
sinking into the hot sand with each 
step. No one is sure why, on pencil- 
thin islands where most dunes are 
broad and low, this one towers so 
high you can see both Bodie’s east 
and west shores from the peak. It’s 
one of the Outer Banks’ mysteries. 

Beach-exploring is another attrac- 
tion. Most visitors walk. But others 
rent “Beach Buggies,” four-wheel- 
drive jeeps with oversize tires (cost: 
about $15 a day), or high-built 1930 
vintage cars with half-deflated tires. 
Coast Guardsmen on rescue missions 
cause the greatest sensation—they 
roar down the beaches and into the 
water in a bathtub-bottom amphi- 
bious jeep. 

Fishing? The Banks are one of 
the most logical spots at which to 
introduce youngsters to fishing. 
Causeways and any of several 
trestle-like ocean fishing piers always 
are crowded with fishermen. Others 
stand knee-deep in water and surf- 
cast. Still others fan out across the 
Sounds or rent large cruisers ($50 
to $80 a day, which five or more 
may share in cost) at Oregon Inlet, 
separating Bodie and Hatteras Is- 
lands, and head for the Gulfstream 
in search of the “big ones,” sailfish, 
marlin, mackerel and others. Retired 
sailors are available as _ guides. 
Whether you fish or not, however, 
you'll catch the flavor of the sport 
in any of a number of quaint sea- 
food restaurants. None is plush by 
metropolitan standards. But most 
are distinctive, with such decor as 
nets and mounted fish—and almost 
all are inexpensive. 

Two other attractions contribute 
to the Banks nautical pull: The 
towering Cape Hatteras Lighthouse, 
and remains of shipwrecks which 
have occurred all along the shoal- 
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guarded coast. From Nags Head, 
driving to and from 
lighthouse and other sights in its 
vicinity is a long day’s expedition 
through the park, by highway and 
ferry. But once in view, jutting sky- 
ward like an immense peppermint 
stick, it’s an unforgettable sight. To 
reach the top, you puff up a 268- 
step spiral stairway. Then from the 
balcony you look 20 to 30 miles out 
into the Atlantic across deadly Dia- 
mond Shoals, across Pamlico Sound 
to the west, and tiny clumps of green 
marking villages on Hatteras Island. 
Few sights anywhere can match it. 

When news comes of a ship in 
distress, Outer Bankers nod to one 
another knowingly. Over the years 
2000 ships are said to have gone 
down in the pounding seas and 
treacherous shoals off the Cape. 
“Graveyard of the Atlantic,” it is 
nicknamed. World War II contrib- 
uted much to its infamous reputa- 
tion: “Torpedo Junction,” where 
Nazi submarines stalked transports 
as they sought safe passages past 
natural hazards, lay just off the 
Banks. 

Now remains of shipwrecks are 
visible at more than a dozen points, 
many from paved parking overlooks 
hewn from between shorefront dunes 
for the purpose. Off the island of 
Ocracoke, for instance, lies the half- 
submerged forward deck and mast 
of the famous “ghost ship” Carroll 
A. Deering, found on Diamond 
Shoals 30 years ago with food still 
in its galley pots and only the ship’s 
cat aboard. 

History has touched the Outer 
Banks in varying ways. It was on 
Roanoke Island that the British, 
more than three decades before the 
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Pilgrims’ landing, tried to establish 
their first American colony under | 
Sir Waiter Raleigh. Their first child | 
of the New World, Virginia Dare, | 
was born there. But during supply | 
ships’ absence on a journey to Eng- | 
land, the colony mysteriously dis- 
appeared. Today the National Park 
Service maintains a restoration of | 
Fort Raleigh, which you can tour. 
The mystery is further dramatized 
in America’s oldest outdoor pageant, 
The Lost Colony, in which Andy | 
Griffith and other successful enter- 
tainers have gotten their start. 
Nearby a formal Elizabethan garden 
further enhances the 16th century 
atmosphere. 

Pirate days are commemorated | 


each spring at a Pirates’ Jamboree | L 
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and huge Salt Water Fish Fry. Place 
names also hark back to an earlier 
era of intrigue and uninhibited sail- 
ing days. Nags Head, for example, 
supposedly is named for a pirate 
custom of hanging a lantern about 
the neck of a sway-backed nag and 
leading it along the beach to lure 
ships to disaster at night. Kill Devil 
Hills immortalizes a rum so power- 
ful one mariner opined it would “kill 
the devil.” 

Much lore of Blackbeard the Pirate 
remains on the islands. You can see 
“Teach's Hole,”’ where Blackbeard 


(Edward Teach) in 1718 finally was 
done in by a British naval lieutenant 
who lopped off his head. Blackbeard 
reputedly buried $2 million in gold 
on the Banks, none of which has 
been found. Should you want to 
begin digging, residents will point 
out several likely spots. 

A memorial to the Wright broth- 
ers symbolizes a more modern era. 
The Ohio bicycle mechanics were 
drawn to the Banks by their privacy, 
resilient sand, and dependable winds. 
Their first gliders were launched 
from a sand dune near Kill Devil 
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Hills and man’s first powered flight 
occurred at its base. Now a 60-foot- 
high granite memorial resembling 
a submarine’s conning tower (which 
visitors may ascend via a spiral stair- 
case inside) spectacularly surmounts 
the dune. Below, the National Park 
Service, which maintains the me- 
morial, has opened a modernistic 
Visitor Center with Wright gliders 
and other mementoes (their original 
plane is in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion); replicas of two unpainted 
shack-like buildings which served as 
workshop-living quarters and hang- 
ar; and markers denoting the take- 
off point and landing sites—all in 
the same line—for their three his- 
toric flights December 17, 1903. 

A Park Ranger provides this 
human interest footnote: “After 
alternating as pilots for three flights, 
Orville and Wilbur were discussing 
their next move when, whoosh—a 
wind gust overturned their plane and 
they had to quit and pack for home.” 

One Outer Banker remains a link 
to that day, 85-year-old Alpheus 
Drinkwater, a semi-retired teleg- 
rapher. A resident of the area’s 
commercial center, Manteo, he claims 
to have relayed the first message the 
Wrights sent to tell the world of 
their flights. Vigorous, friendly, 
gregarious, he has welcomed hun- 
dreds of visitors to his rambling 
mansion, willingly hauling out 
photos, clippings, and letters and 
chuckling over memories of those 
who scoffed at “‘those crazy Wrights”’ 
—including himself at first. 

Outer Bankers in general, in fact, 
tend to be exceptionally friendly and 
folksy, adding much to the islands’ 
spell. Most permanent residents—the 
few who remain through winter's 
blow as well as the sunny summers 
—are retired sailors’ families or 
their descendants. The owner of the 
small, immaculate oceanfront motel 
in which we rented a housekeeping 
apartment, for example, recalled 
stories of how his great-great grand- 
father was washed ashore after a 
shipwreck, and_ stayed. Fishing, 
lounging beside roadside general 
stores, or working in service estab- 
lishments or souvenir shops, Outer 
Bankers like nothing better than to 
recall adventures such as shipwrecks, 
rescues, autumn hurricanes, or the 
bizarre, ceaseless war with the sand. 

One town, Ocracoke, probably is 
the most engaging embodiment of 
this. A quiet, rustic fishing village 

(Continued on page 72) 
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TIPS for your home and family 


HOW TO PREVENT BABY ACCIDENTS. NOW IS THE TIME TO TEACH SAFETY TO YOUR CHILDREN. 





HOW CAN YOU protect your baby from serious injuries? What do you teach your 
youngster to keep him safe at home and at play? The Accident Prevention Committee 
of the American Academy of Pediatrics in Evanston, Illinois, has published a group 
of leaflets to help parents take care of their children. 


BIRTH TO FOUR MONTHS (Remember: Baby needs protection — full time.) 








* Check bath water with your elbow to make sure the water isn't scalding. 


Toys should be too large to swallow, too tough to break, and should have 
no sharp edges. Keep pins and other sharp objects out of reach. 


Beware of smothering. Don't use filmy plastics for bed coverings. 
Harnesses, Zippered bags, and pillows can be dangerous. 


The baby’s bed and playpen are the only safe places for him to be alone. 
Never, not even for "one second," leave baby alone where he may wiggle 


free and fall onto a hard surface or into water. 


FOUR TO SEVEN MONTHS. At this age baby grasps and moves more. 





* Don't leave baby alone in the bath for any reason—it takes only 
seconds to drown. Keep him away from faucets. 


Small objects — buttons, beads, and coins must be kept out of reach. 
Rounded toys of smooth wood or plastic are safest. 


SEVEN TO 12 MONTHS. Baby now sits, stands, crawls, and may even walk. He puts 
everything into his mouth. He can pull himself up, and everything else down. 


* Medicines and poisons should be put back into a locked cabinet immediate- 
ly after use. Don't take chances here. All medicines, even aspirin and 
liniments can cause poisoning. When misused, many common household sub- 
stances are also poisonous: cleaning products such as bleaches, lye, 
detergents, and other caustics, polishes, and waxes; kerosene, lighter 
fluids, and fuel oils; paints, turpentine, paint removers and thinners; 
pesticides, mothballs, weed killers, and fertilizers; cosmetics (including 
nail polish, hair sprays, and permanent wave materials). 


Keep these products out of reach until youngsters can be taught their pro- 
per use. In case of poisoning: Call your doctor or nearest hospital emer- 
gency room at once for advice as to immediate care. Take the original con- 
tainer of poison with you to the doctor's office or to the hospital. 


* Hot liquids, hot foods, electric cords on irons, toasters, and coffee 
pots should be kept from baby. Place guards in front of open heaters 
and around registers and floor furnaces. 





TIPS for your home and family (continued) 


Be especially careful of table cloths that hang too low. 


Fence in stairways. Get safety plugs for wall sockets. Scissors, knives, 
and breakable objects should be kept out of reach. Pad sharp-edged 
furniture. 


ONE TO TWO YEARS. At this age, the child investigates. He climbs, opens doors 
and drawers, takes things apart, and likes to play in water. 


¢ Fasten securely doors which lead to stairways, driveways, and storage 
areas. Keep screens locked or nailed. Put gates on porches and stairways. 


* Fence the play yard. Never leave the child alone in the tub, wading 
pool, or around open or frozen bodies of water. Even shallow water is 
dangerous. 


TWO TO THREE YEARS. The child of this age is fast. He is impatient with restraint. 
He imitates —he wants to do things alone. 





* Accidents are more frequent at this age. The child may be hurt by bats, 
hard balls, bicycles, and rough play. Supervise play when possible. 


¢ Store dangerous tools and garden equipment in a safe place. 


* Keep child away from street and driveway with a fence —and firm dis- 
cipline. 


THREE TO SIX YEARS. Now the child starts to explore the neighborhood. He'll climb 
trees and fences, ride tricycles and bicycles, play rough games. Most of 


the time he is out of sight. 


Check on his activities frequently. Be sure to inspect his play areas 
for attractive hazards —old refrigerators, construction, rickety buildings. 


Teach safe ways to handle tools and kitchen equipment — teach the dan- 
ger of open flames. 


The child must learn obedience where traffic is concerned. 


Teach the danger of water— start swimming instruction if possible. 
Check your local YMCA or public pools for help in instruction. 


SIX TO 12 YEARS. The child may be away from home many hours each week. He is 

lhe participating in active sports, is a part of a group, and will "try any- 
thing once." He is on his own more and more and will need the proper knowl- 
edge to keep himself safe. 


* Teach him safe bicycling. Check with your local police or safety depart- 
ment for free copies of "Rules of the Road." 


Store firearms safely, handle them carefully, and teach your child how 
to handle guns and bows and arrows. 


Provide adult supervision for boating, swimming, and other sports. 


Teach safety. Teach by example as well as rules. Discipline and guid- 


ance are essential. 





New edition 


HOW WILL THEY MEASURE UP 
AGAINST THE KIDS NEXT DOOR? 


Uncomfortable as the idea is, this is the time to face it 


Everyone wants more for his children. And your children 


will have to compete just as you're competing now 


in the adult world 


That's one of the biggest single reasons why so many 


families have Encyclopaedia Britannica in their home 


The 


Britannica is an easy source of reference the whole 


family can use. It is the world’s most complete collection of 


facts and knowledge excitingly explained by leading 


authorities. In it, you can learn about sports, find a hobby 


increase your appreciation of art, learn about gardening 


missiles, philosophy, science 
subject you've ever heard of 


just about any 


and thousands yo. 


The Britannica is more than words — and more 


than its brilliant illustrations. It is a seeking of the m: 


truth and fact. It is priceless for your children 


It can be equally invaluable to you 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA 


available direct from the publisher on 
Book a Month 
Payment Plan 


you get al] 24 volumes now 


The latest edition of Britannica—the 
greatest treasure of knowledge ever pub 
lished — is the greatest in our almost 200 
year publishing history. An enormous 
printing materially reduces our costs and 
under an unusual direct-from-the 
publisher plan, we pass these savings on 
to you. All 24 handsome volumes of this 
world-renowned reference library will be 
delivered to your home NOW direct from 
the publisher. You pay later at a cost so 
low it is as easy as buying a book a month! 


Equivalent to a library of 1,000 books 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
most valuable gift you can give yourself 
and your family—the priceless gift of 
knowledge. Information on every subject 
significant to mankind is contained in its 
new edition. It is equivalent to a library 
of 1,000 books, bringing you the knowl 
edge and authority of world-recognized 
leaders in every field. 

Just think of a subject —and you'll find 
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it in the Encyclopaedia Britannica— 
whether it is information on the rules of 
a sport, the background of a religion, how 
to build a brick arch in a fireplace, or the 
science of launching a guided missile. 

The new Britannica almost “televises” 
information to you, with 25,042 magnifi- 
cent photographs, maps, and drawings. 
In every respect, Britannica is the larg- 
est and most complete reference set pub- 
lished in America, containing 27,357 
pages and over 38,000,000 words. 


Symbol of a good home 
Encyclopaedia Britannica cannot help 
but have a lasting effect on you as well 
as on the growth and development of 
your children in school and in later life. 
Benjamin Franklin said: “An investment 
in knowledge pays the best interest,” and 
Britannica gives you the accumulated 
knowledge of the world in clear, easy-to- 
read language and superb illustrations. 
It is essential in every home where edu- 
cation is valued and respected. 


Preview Booklet Offered FREE 


Simply fill in and mail the attached card 
today, and we will send you without 
cost or obligation ...a copy of our beau 
tiful, new booklet which contains an 
exciting preview of the latest edition of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Send no 
money. It’s yours, absolutely free! How 
ever, to avoid disappointment, pleas« 
mail the attached card today before it 
slips your mind. 
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30,000 STEPS A DAY! 


Protect each step 
with Edwards 


Young tender feet deserve the best 
protection available during their 
formative Among the many 
brands of shoes offered, few can 
claim over 60 years of shoemaking 
craftmanship, top quality materials 
and a complete assortment of styles, 
types and sizes for Toddlers, school- 
age children or those with special 
foot problems. 

For the best in shoes, insist on 
€dwards for your children. 
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Learn more about children’s 
shoes, tips on foot care and 
shoe construction in our 
informative booklet, ‘‘Guide to 
Happy Feet.'"' Write today! 
Edwards Shoes, 314 WN. 12th 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 


ringing a harbor near the southwest- 
ern tip of the Banks, until a decade 
ago it was a holdout against even 
electricity and modern transporta- 
tion. Nine years ago its narrow, 
winding streets finally saw their first 
autos. Now, though its hotels still 
are modest and old-fashioned, it has 
phones, electric lights, and other 
| conveniences, and even several new 
motels. Still it manages to retain a 
charm of bygone days. 

While lying in the warm sun or 
hurdling breakers as they roll in, a 
| week on the Outer Banks seems to be 
passing at a leisurely pace. Actually 
lit flies. Check-out day, Sunday, us- 
|ually arrives with much left un- 
visited. But youngsters pack food 
for the seagulls they know follow 
every ferry, parents take a last wist- 
ful look at the surf, and the idyll is 
over. Leaving, you continue to mar- 
vel that unspoiled seashore so 
thoroughly awakens your emotions 
and cleanses your soul—and wonder 
if boardwalks and neon-lit ocean- 
fronts ever will seem attractive 
again. END 


WHY THE LADIES 
LOVE TO BOWL 


(Continued from page 39) 


joking when she said she prefers to 
compete with women—‘“men are al- 
ways telling you what you're doing 
| wrong!” 

Most women begin to bowl with 
| husbands or friends, don’t join a 
| league immediately. In the mean- 
|time, they bowl during open play 
time—those hours ‘in the daytime 
and all day on Sai. ‘days and Sun- 
days) when the la::es aren't fully 
occupied with organized groups. 
Family bowling, of necessity, takes 
place during these open play hours. 
Bowling proprietors depend more 
|and more on family groups filling 
their places on week ends-—and less 
and less on the individual infrequent 
bowlers. 

When she gets ready to bowl! with 
a group in organized play, Mrs. 
Homemaker will discover that a 
league usually consists of at, least 
four teams of five members each. 
The fall-winter leagues bowl once 
|a week for an average of 32 straight 
weeks, from September to May 
Summer leagues operate from June 
through August. Many newly-de- 
veloped ladies’ leagues decide to join 





the Womens International Bowling 
Congress, the governing body of all 
organized women bowlers. 

At Old Orchard Twin Bowl, Kay 
Heggie, director of women’s activi- 
ties, works patiently and under- 
standingly with the novice lady 
bowlers. After assisting them with 
the fundamentals of the game, she 
signs them up in a unique New- 
comers’ League, along with others 
who are new to bowling and have 
similar scores. From this point on, 
Kay continues to guide the budding 
bowlers with pointers to help them 
increase their scores. 

In Atlanta, Georgia, Jane Lowry, 
professional bowler and instructor, 
uses similar methods in getting more 
women to bow! more often. In her 
travels through the South giving in- 
structions, Jane had to begin from 
scratch to develop bowling in many 
areas which previously had never 
bowling center. She has 
helped organize ladies leagues with 
names like the Muffin-Puffins, the 
Pots and Kettles, and the Kitchen 
Kitties. 

While most women today are still 
rather new to bowling, for many 
years a hard core of professional! 
female bowlers has served as a be- 
ginning point for increasing women's 
interest in bowling. The first name 
to come up is always Marion Lade- 
wig. A bowler since 1937, Mrs. 
Ladewig has more bowling 
titles than any other woman 
hope to obtain for many years. 

In her capacity as a member of 
the Brunswick Corporation's ad- 
visory staff of bowling champions, 
Marion travels extensively through- 
out the country, giving exhibitions 
and performing in “clinics” and 
tournaments. A resident of Grand 
tapids, Michigan, she is, at 45, a 
grandmother, though the millions 
who've watched her on television 
would scarcely guess it from het 
youthful figure and_ boundless 
energy. 

Among the many 
fighting for Marion Ladewig's top 
spot is Miss Wilma Guillory of 
Englewood, California, who 
she’s ‘‘always been in sports."’ Wilma 
no longer has time for anything but 
bowling—-a sport she considers most 
challenging of all. She’s emphatic 
when she declares: “I'd rather bow! 
with men. They're stronger, more 
competitive, and make you fight for 
your pins.” 

As an instructor, Wilma has had 
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many disabled persons in her classes, 
and says, “More of the handicapped 
would bowl if they knew they 
could.” 

In Cleveland, Ohio, Mrs. Tess 
Johns has dominated much of that 
city’s interest in the feminine bowl- 
ing scene for some time now. A one- 
time national doubles co-champion, 
Tess is one of the very few left- 
handed professional bowlers. But 
she’s best-known and best-liked for 
her ability and patience in teaching 
women to bowl. At instruction clinics 
all across America there is always 
a large crowd waiting for lessons 
near Tess Johns’ lanes. 

Women’s bowling is booming over- 
seas, too. Japan now has many 
women’s leagues, points out Jerome 
“Whitey” Harris of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, who is an officer of the Pro- 
fessional Bowlers Association, the 
proprietor of a bowling center, and 
a bowling writer, as well as a star 
bowler. In his travels in Japan, 
Korea, Okinawa, Mexico, England, 
Puerto Rico, and Canada, Harris 
was amazed at the interest women 
demonstrated in the sport. 

“In England,” he says, “men told 
me they used to go to soccer games 
regularly, but now they are bowling 
with their wives instead.” 

The woman mayor of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, Felisa Rincén de Gau- 
tier, attended the opening of a 
bowling center with Whitey Harris 
recently and was very enthusiastic 
about the recreational opportunities 
bowling would afford the women of 
San Juan. 

Another indication of the atten- 
tion being shown to women in bowl- 
ing is seen in the fashion industry. 
Last year, for example, the well- 
known designer Jeanne Campbell 
developed an_ exclusive line of 
“Sportswirl” dresses for lady bowl- 
ers in a campaign called “The Look 
for the Lanes.”’ During 1961, at least 
eight other manufacturers 
will come out with distinctive bowl- 
ing fashions for a “Bowling Becomes 
You” promotion. 

With the ladies in bowling to 
stay, and their numbers increasing 
daily, they’ve brought so many in- 
novations to the sport that some 
observers are ready to credit the fair 
sex with bringing about a general 
sociological change in the patterns 
of living, and especially recreation. 
The old bowling alley first became a 
bowling “center,” with air condi- 
tioning, scientific lighting, free in- 
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structions, automatic _pinsetting 
equipment, and a plush environment. 

Now, the bowling center has be- 
come a community center! Women 
do their laundry and bowl, have their 
hair set and bowl, watch a fashion 
show and bowl. So many usually- 
isolated activities are now accom- 
panied by this sport that the 
bowling center has become a neigh- 
borhood meeting place. As this trend 
gets into high gear, imaginative 
proprietors are certain to think of 
new enducements to encourage the 
ladies to bowl. Who knows what will 
be next? 

And while most of these changes 
in bowling came about with an eye 
to pleasing the woman, there isn’t 
a male bowler who doesn’t appreci- 
ate the improvements. It’s a far cry 
from sawdust, spittoons, and surly 
counter personnel—and, after all, 
the birds don’t make too much 
noise. END 


LET’S TALK ABOUT FOOD 
(Continued from page 19) 


Why was 900 calories chosen as the 
basis for the weight reduction formu- 
las? What is so magical about 900? 

There is nothing magical about 
900. Nine hundred calories per day 
was chosen as the basis for the 
weight reduction formulas primarily 
because all people will lose weight 
at that caloric intake. 

Even the _ smallest, sedentary 
woman requires far more than 900 
calories per day. For example, a 30- 
year-old woman, four-feet 10-inches 
tall, weighing 106 pounds, will re- 
quire about 1200 calories just for 
maintenance—not including her re- 
quirements for physical activity, 
temperature regulation, etc. Her 
total requirement would be on the 
order of 1800 calories. 

Nine hundred calories per day, 
even for our petite lass, produce a 
significant caloric deficit; weight loss 
is inevitable. A heavier, more active 
person suffers a much greater deficit, 
since the total caloric requirement 
may be as high as 3000 to 4000 
calories. 

The formulas are potent weight 
reduction products. Their careless 
use should be avoided. How much 
better it is to learn to eat wisely and 
properly, avoiding the problems that 
plague the overweight. END 
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Add Beauty Drops to your bath for the most 
luxuriously different bath that you have 
experienced. You have to try it to believe it 
Just a bottle capful of Beauty Drops in the 
tub and you'll emerge from your bath with 
skin that feels like silk—smooth all 
from head to toe. Even the rough skin areas 
of feet, hands and elbows will feel 
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The Three Deadly Faces 
of Modern Warfare 


(Continued from page 23) 


‘sought to determine their role as both offensive and 
defensive factors in modern warfare. 


Is it true that biological and chemical warfare 
may each have the potentialities for injury as great 
as nuclear warfare? 

The answer has to be qualified, because much re- 
mains to be learned about the potential and ultimate 
military role of chemical and biological agents. 
Available knowledge does not provide a basis for 
comparing chemical, biological, and nuclear weapon 
systems. All unquestionably are tremendously ef- 
fective weapons systems. It should be remembered 
however, that the effect to be achieved by chemical 
and biological weapons can be selected, depending 
upon the agent and how used. They need not always 
kill or even cause permanent injury. 


Citizens should 
have all standard 
immunizations 
offered by state 
and local 

health authorities 
HOEGH 


Why would an enemy use C&B warfare over 
thermonuclear weapons? 

World War II was the most costly and destructive 
war in history. More than half of the 52 million 
people killed were civilians. The belligerent nations 
spent more than a trillion dollars on armaments and 
war materials. Other material costs were immeasur- 
able. And the world has seen how costly it is to re- 
build destroyed nations. 

From this object lesson, the reason why C&B 
weapons might appeal to an aggressor is apparent. 
The indiscriminate use of nuclear weapons would 
undoubtedly destroy the facilities that were the ag- 
gressor’s objectives, or certainly render them use- 
less for postwar use. To make aggression worth 
while, coveted productive facilities would have to 
be reasonably intact at the end of hostilities. 

If an aggressor covets physical spoils of war, he 


would use C&B munitions which attack only people. 
By causing illnesses or death among industrial work- 
ers, an aggressor would decrease or destroy their 
productive capacity. Through C&B attacks on mili- 
tary forces, an aggressor could curb their ability to 
fight. The resultant decrease in production would 
seriously weaken defending forces, who would lack 
munitions, equipment, food, and medical supplies, 
but the fruits of conquest would remain intact. 

In addition, it is likely that an aggressor would 
consider the need for captive labor to man the fac- 
tories he hopes to capture intact. Nuclear munitions 
would kill or maim great numbers of people, render- 
ing them a liability rather than an asset in the post- 
war economy. 

C&B agents are weapons of minimum destruction 
to facilities, but instead attack the people who op- 
erate the facilities. Further, the degree of their effect 
on people can to some extent be controlled. 

Assuming C&B weapons will assure an aggressor 
the same measure of military success as thermo- 
nuclear weapons and will successfully quell retalia- 
tive forces, conquest achieved by C&B weapons will 
permit the aggressor to enter conquered areas that 
have not been devastated or contaminated. Destroy- 
ing industrial potential, commerce, and communica- 
tion facilities by nuclear force not only deprives an 
aggressor of the material rewards of aggression, but 
presents a need to restore the capability for human 
existence and rehabilitate captured populations. 


What effect do the nerve gases have on an unpre- 
pared population? 

To understand the effect nerve gases would have 
on an unprepared population, one must be aware of 
the characteristics of these agents. They are a family 
of chemicals which destroy the normal relationship 
between the nerves and the muscles they control. 
The gases have no irritant action but rather pro- 
found systemic effects. Symptoms develop rapidly. 

Death will usually result if a victim has inhaled a 
heavy concentration of the vapors or if his body has 
come in contact with the liquid agent. Breathing the 
vapors from three good-sized drops of one type of 
nerve gas can, under certain conditions, cause death. 
Those receiving a dose less than lethal would require 
immediate treatment. 


What is adequate protection against nerve gases” 

Defense against nerve gases consists of detection 
and identification, individual and collective protec- 
tion, and decontamination. Until the discovery of 
the nerve gases, most chemical agents had a distinc- 
tive smell that could be detected. Nerve gases nor- 
mally cannot be detected through smell. 

Adequate protection against the nerve gases de- 
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pends on devices which give an audible or visual 
signal when gas is present. Detector paints, crayons, 
and papers which change color in the presence of 
gas are under study. 

Complete protection would require both a protec- 
tive mask and protective clothing as the gases can 
enter the body through the respiratory system, the 
eyes, or the skin. 

There is a drug which can be administered to 
nerve gas victims to counteract the effect of the 
nerve gas. An initial dose of this drug can be self- 
administered, but a victim who has received a heavy 
dose of a nerve gas must be given a massive dose 
together with mouth-to-mouth artificial respiration. 


Are there any vaccines being developed to pro- 
tect the population against biological agents? 

Yes, there are some. However, the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare says there is an 
inadequate program for research, development, and 
testing of vaccines in animals and man under con- 
ditions similar to those which could be expected in 
wartime. 


How could a C&B attack be initiated? By planes, 
rockets, submarines? 

Methods of launching a C&B attack are almost 
limitless. They may be incorporated into warheads 
of missiles, in bombs, mortars, and grenades for 
delivery by land, sea (or under the sea), or air forces. 
Their adaptability to the element of surprise would 
increase their effectiveness for an aggressor. 

The use of C&B weapons could provide a decided 
tactical advantage, as the population under attack 
could be victimized before being alerted to the pres- 
ence of the agent. C&B warfare presents the addi- 
tional hazard of being capable of being initiated 
from within a country through sabotage as well as 
from outside the country. 


How long will germs stay around after an attack? 

The duration of a biological attack would be gov- 
erned by the nature of the germs used, the density 
of the germs, susceptibility of the population, the 
weather and terrain, and other conditions. 


Describe an adequate home shelter. 

An adequate home shelter would necessarily have 
to be airtight to prevent gas seepage, yet provide 
a means of assuring a supply of pure air. Incorpora- 
tion of “diffusion board” in the construction of 
small shelters would permit the entry of purified 
air. This gas aerosol filter material is composed of 
fiber and activated impregnated charcoal material. 
It effectively filters out toxic gases, biological germs, 
and radioactive dust, while allowing carbon dioxide 
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and moisture to diffuse outward. Diffusion board 
is not commercially available at this time. 


What government agencies are responsible for the 
defense of our country in case of an attack? 
Primary responsibility for the defense of the 
United States rests with the military establishment 
—the Department of Defense and Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. Planning for civil de- 
fense is vested in the Office of Civil Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Perhaps this definition with reference to civil 


The number of 
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defense responsibility is too confining. In the event 
of an outbreak of hostilities, it is assumed the 
military establishment will be required to employ 
all of its resources in the execution of its military 
mission. 

Civil defense responsibility would be borne by non- 
military national, state, and local civil defense 
agencies in concert with local law enforcement and 
public health services. The military’s role would be 
to provide the maximum possible assistance con- 
sistent with execution of military responsibilities. 
The armed forces would employ manpower, material, 
and facilities to the maximum extent possible, but 
could not jeopardize the immediate, effective accom- 
plishment of their primary task. 


Do the Russians have biological agents that could 
cause mysterious epidemics our doctors couldn’t 
identify or treat? 

The United States cannot risk the comfort of as- 
suming to know what weapons may be stockpiled in 
the arsenal of a potential aggressor. Because of 
the cloak of secrecy that has historically obscured 
interest in chemical and biological weapons, per- 
haps less is known about such developments than 
about any other area of military concern, includ- 
ing nuclear developments. While we are aware of 





chemical weapons developed by all major belligerents 
in World War II, we cannot confidently assume that 
much more fearsome chemical and biological weapons 
about which we know nothing have not been de- 
veloped and stockpiled by potential aggressor nations. 

As evidence of the secrecy that shrouds this area 
the Allies did not know the Germans had stockpiles 
of nerve gases available even before the start of 
World War II, while the Germans mistakenly as- 
sumed the Allies also had stockpiles of nerve gases 
and did not use theirs because of their fear of 
retaliation. 


A C&B attack 
could be consid- 
ered more 
humane than an 
attack by 
high-explosive 
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Isn’t it true that, if the enemy attacks, chemical 
and biological weapons are more humane than explo- 
sive weapons? 

Attack by C&B weapons could be considered to be 
more humane than attack by high explosive weapons. 
C&B weapons will not cause the human mutilation 
associated with explosive munitions. However, lethal 
C&B weapons, though ‘“neater,’’ need not be less 
deadly, nor can it be assumed that C&B weapons will 
be so thorough as to eliminate suffering. 


What research and development are we doing toward 
improving our chemical and biological weapons, es- 
pecially the non-lethal ones? 

A probing discussion of research efforts would in- 
fringe on security information. It can be said that 
the Chemical Corps—with industry assistance on both 
a contract and non-contract basis—is seeking more 
effective chemical and biological agents. However, a 
breakdown of the relative effort being devoted to 
incapacitating—as opposed to lethal—agents is im- 
possible. If the Chemical Corps succeeds in stand- 
ardizing effective incapacitants, it will represent a 
significant advance; however, the unqualified defini- 
tion of a weapon as either humane or inhumane is 
questionable. By its very nature, it is difficult to 
consider a weapon humane. However, an effective 
incapacitant would certainly be more humane than 
any lethal weapon. 
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Are we prepared to retaliate with a full arsenal of 
chemical and biological weapons? 

Again, because of security, there cannot be an 
extensive discussion of the ability of the U. S. to 
retaliate in the event of attack by chemical or bio- 
logical weapons. But, it is the announced national 
policy to retaliate to chemical and biological attack 
in kind and it can be said that the U. S. maintains 
the ability to retaliate. With reference to a “full 
arsenal” of chemical and biological weapons, the 
Chemical Corps pursues an aggressive research and 
development program designed to provide the mil- 
itary with a wide range of weapons of maximum 
effectiveness. 


INTERVIEW WITH LEO A. HOEGH: 


Most efforts in CD seem to be to guard our nation 
against thermonuclear attack. Why isn’t more being 
done to guard the country in event of CW or BW 
attack? 

Civil defense efforts against biological and chem- 
ical warfare—BW and CW-—like those against 
thermonuclear warfare and its consequent radiologi- 
cal dangers—are in proper proportion to the threat 
posed by these means of attack. We certainly don’t 
discount the dangers of BW and CW. “Planning 
Basis,”” Annex 1 to our National Plan for Civil De- 
fense Mobilization, states that ‘‘a potential enemy 
could produce and stockpile biological and chemical 
warfare agents.” 

It also assumes that “in an attack on the United 
States, chemical and biological warfare might be used 
before, during, or after a nuclear attack, but would 
be on a smaller scale, in order to increase confusion, 
impair morale, reduce the will to resist, and impede 
military operations and civilian survival and re- 
covery activities; use before a nuclear attack would 
probably be by clandestine means.”’ These assump- 
tions are compatible with current intelligence es- 
timates. 

There has been much talk about the seriousness 
of BW and CW, but this black art hasn’t yet reached 
the level of efficiency of nuclear war. A _ recent 
special study for the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has described chemical and _ biological 
weaponry as “exaggerated” as to present military 
utility and still far from any possible use capable 
of strategic decisiveness. This picture may change 
in the next few years, if BW and CW weapons and 
means of delivery can be “perfected.”’ 

We intend to be ready for that eventuality. Mean- 
while, the graver dangers of nuclear war merit our 
more intensive efforts. But we certainly aren’t 
neglecting BW and CW defense. 
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What is being done for the civilian population to 
meet the total infectious disease problem should it 
be used in warfare? 

Policy guidance and procedures are established 
by the National Biological and Chemical Warfare 
Defense Plan, Annex 24 of the National Plan. The 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, un- 
der OCDM delegation of authority, has initiated the 
program to protect the civilian population. Its major 
objective is education of individuals and families in 
self-protective measures. 

This program also includes the control and preven- 
tion of diseases resulting from BW attacks; the 
safeguarding of our food, pharmaceutical, and water 
supplies; special training and education of doctors, 
nurses, and other professional personnel in the 
recognition and diagnosis of the diseases involved; 
rapid detection and identification of the causative 
agents; care, treatment, and rehabilitation of casual- 
ties; and the stockpiling of necessary emergency 
drugs, pharmaceuticals, equipment, and supplies. 

The Department of Agriculture has a similar pro- 
gram that deals with the BW hazards for livestock 
and crops. Other federal agencies are making related 
preparations within their areas of responsibility. 
OCDM also is providing special training for federal, 
state, and local government personnel in defense 
procedures against BW. Our nationwide fallout 
detection and monitoring network is being equipped 
to detect gas and germ weapons effects. This will 
take time and money, but the work is proceeding. 

OCDM is preparing for mass production of its 
civilian protective mask. These masks are of a 
new design. They do not have the cumbersome 
canister formerly necessary to filter out BW and CW 
agents from the air. The canister is replaced by 
filter pads located at cheek positions. These masks 
will provide easy breathing, good vision, and easy 
conversation. 

Public distribution will be through selected retail 
stores at about $2.50 each. They will be available in 
six sizes. A public information program concerning 
the use of the protective masks will be timed with 
their retail distribution. Highest priority has been 
given by OCDM to the research and development of 
immunizing agents against diseases for which no 
protective biologics now are available. 


Should the population be immunized for protection 
against biological warfare? What “shots” should be 
received now? 

Citizens should have all standard immunizations 
offered by your doctor and local health authorities, 
such as typhoid fever, smallpox, polio, diphtheria, 
tetanus, tularemia (rabbit fever), cholera, plague, 
and yellow fever, to name but a few. 
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What is being done to alert the population on what 
to do in case of chemical and biological attack? 

In cooperation with the Army Chemical Corps, 
DHEW, USDA, and other federal agencies, training 
programs are being initiated to train not only pro- 
fessional and technical personnel, but the general 
public in defense measures. We feel that an informed 
public is a cooperative one. Once our people are 
informed of the hazards and the measures for self- 
protection, their fears of these new weapons will be 
greatly reduced. 


What must I do to protect my home against attack? 

Above all, install a fallout shelter now—pre- 
ferably in your basement or yard if you have one. 
Stock it with enough food and water for at least 14 
days. Include a battery-operated radio, a first aid 
kit, and other survival items. Inexpensive air filters 
will convert many fallout shelters into safe refuges 
from chemical and biological weapon effects. At least 
one member from each family should complete a 
course in first aid. 


How would we get word of an impending attack? 
Our national warning system, vigilant night and 
day, can alert the whole country in minutes. The at- 
tack warning will be sounded by sirens. CONELRAD 
emergency radio stations will broadcast local sur- 
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vival instructions to the public on 640 or 1240 on 
the radio dial, during the attack alert period. 


What should I do during an attack if I am away 
from home when the attack comes? 

First, learn your community’s emergency plans 
now and be prepared to act accordingly. Depending 
on attack circumstances and other prevailing con- 
ditions, you may be instructed to take shelter or to 
evacuate. Find out the location of your building’s 
shelter or its safest area. 

Know the warning signals and what they mean. 
These are two: (1) The “alert” signal, a three-to 
five-minute steady blast or tone. meaning “attack is 
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SHEPARD 
ESCALIFT 


This modern stair-climbing chair takes 
you up and down without effort or 
danger. Riding a wall-hugging steel 
track, it can be designed to cross land- 
ings and round corners. Comfortable 
seat folds out of way when not in use. 
A wonderful convenience for aged and 
handicapped, the EscaLlFT can be 
used also to haul parcels and luggage. 
Priced from about $1200... onty $20 
per month on financing plan. 
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Dover Corporation 

Electric Elevator Division 

46020 Brotherton Rd., Cincinnati 9, Ohio 

Please send literature on: 
EscaLlFT (stair-climbing chair) 
HomeLliFT (residence elevator) 
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NEW! WORLD'S MOST 
REALISTIC 


SHORT-SHORT CUT STYLE 


Exclusive, patented by Max Factor. Nothing 
like it available anywhere. The most remark- 
ably realistic Hairpiece ever created. Custom- 
made. All styles and types: Short-Short Cut, 
ivy League, Crew Cut, Conventional. Mail 
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probable—take whatever action is 
directed by authorities of the local 
government,” and (2) The ‘take 
cover” signal, a three-minute rising 
and falling tone or a series of short 
blasts, meaning “‘attack is imminent 
—take cover immediately in the best 
available shelter.”” During an attack, 
keep your radio tuned to 640 or 1240 
for instructions. If protective masks 
are available, put one on. 


How about my wife at home with the 
children? What should she do? 
At home, the same general steps 
should be followed. That’s why it’s 
so important that your family know 
what to do even if you’re not there. 


What precautions should be taken 
after an attack? 

Remain in shelters or basement 
areas until advised it is safe to come 
out. Listen for instructions over 
your radio and follow them. Avoid 


| exposed liquids or foods which might 


have been contaminated. 


| What publications are available to 
| help people be prepared for chemical 





and biological attack? 

Your readers can obtain OCDM 
publications free, through their local 
civil defense offices. Or they may 
write to Publications Distribution, 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, Battle Creek, Michigan. Sources 
of other agencies’ material are as 
follows: 

DHEW: Public Inquiries, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Room 5525 North Bldg., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

USDA: Office of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

DOD: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. END 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE? 
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| to take both sides of a question it led 
| to a form of dishonesty in later life. 


Jimmie Trent of Purdue Univer- 
sity’s Speech Department .claims 


| such charges just do not hold water. 


He says one of debating’s greatest 


| values in later life is the training 


to look at both sides of an issue. 
Are women as good debaters as 
men? There are not as many top- 


| flight women participants—primar- 


ily due to the inroads debate prepara- 
tion can make in a coed’s social life. 
But when coeds do become inter- 
ested in debate, applying themselves 
and sacrificing date time, they fre- 
quently succeed as well or better 
than their male counterparts. 

Trent points out, for instance, that 
Patricia Stalling of the University of 
Houston was the top ranked debater 
at 1957’s West Point Tournament. 

As in football, a good debating 
squad may have two, three, or even 
four teams. And a noted debate 
school, like a top football school, 
continues to attract debaters by its 
coach and reputation. 

As might be expected, the majority 
of participants are either A-students 
or in the upper sections of their class- 
es. And often the best debaters are 
in pre-law or ministerial courses. 

Additional argumentative ammu- 
nition is gathered when, as at the 
Purdue Tournament, investigative 
seminars or “learning experiences”’ 
are held in conjunction with the de- 
bating sessions. Experts in the sub- 
ject under consideration are invited 
to give short talks and answer ques- 
tions from the debaters. 

Dr. Edwin Lloyd Dawe, a physi- 
cian who practiced in Great Britain 
and now resides in Fairfield, Con- 
necticut, represented the American 
Medical Association at the Purdue 
Tournament. He gave a calm but 
frightening appraisal of government- 
controlled medical care: 

“What does the British system of 
compulsory health insurance mean 
to the patient? It means, for one 
thing, assembly-line medical care 
long queues of waiting patients. It 
means that when the patient finally 
gets into a hospital he has no choice 
of a physician. It means, most of all, 
that the patient does not get the 
treatment the doctor knows in his 
heart he should get.” 

As Doctor Dawe and the other 
speakers addressed them, the Purdue 
debaters—-particularly those who 
had lost that day’s rounds—hastily 
scribbled notes. Afterward; they 
showed their attentiveness with de- 
tailed questions about health care, 
preventive and curative medicine, 
free choice of physician, and volun- 
tary health insurance plans. The in- 
formation gathered was diligently 
woven into later arguments. 

Scoring a debate tournament is far 
more complicated than the cut and 
dried addition of touchdowns, home 
runs, or baskets scored. As the de- 
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baters hammered home their points, 
poker-faced judges at the Purdue 
Tournament jotted notes, rating each 
participant on analysis, organization, 
refutation, delivery, and evidence. 
Most of all, the judges looked for 
use of reasoning power and evidence. 

The affirmative, backed by reason- 
ing power and evidence, must prove 
that a problem exists, offer a solu- 
tion, and show that this solution 
would not cause new problems. The 
negative, using the same weapons, is 
required to attack the argument that 
a problem exists and to hold each 
point of the affirmative’s solution up 
to the light of practicality. 

What are the values of college de- 
bating? According to Professor 
James MacGregor Burns of Williams 
College, there are many. He says a 
college debater learns the art of pre- 
senting arguments forcefully and 
persuasively, learns to think on his 
feet, and to organize counter-argu- 
ments swiftly and cogently. 

Trent and other debate 
say the new interest in debating por- 
tends only good. ‘Through debating,” 
one coach pointed out, “we bring out 
the true qualities of leadership. 
With debating experience, our next 
generation will be in a better posi- 
tion to evaluate and come up with 
solutions to the problems of the day.” 

As John Stuart Mill put it: “There 
is always hope when people are 
forced to listen to both sides; it is 
when they attend only one that er- 
rors harden into prejudices and truth 
itself to have the effect of 
truth by being exaggerated into false- 
hood.” END 
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THE DOCTOR HAS TWO 
MILLION PATIENTS 


(Continued from page 40) 


relationship with those in need of 
help. 

Major General Niess has been a 
military man since 1925, an M.D. 
since 1927, and a flyer’s doctor since 
1942. As the Surgeon General of the 
United States Air Force, he today 
supervises the activities of several 
hundred thousand officers, enlisted 
men, and nurses scattered at some 
238 hospitals and _ dispensaries 
around the globe. 

You'll find his medical experts 
everywhere—from the giant Aero- 
space Medical Center at Brooks Air 
Force Base in Texas, to research 
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a letter from 
STAN DELAPLANE 


WHEN I WAS a barefoot boy, the state decreed that large chunks of 
education should be sawed off on me. And it was a struggle for both 
of us. 

“Tf A has five apples and sells them at five cents. And B has four 
apples and sells them at six cents. How much will A and B have if 
they bought the apples for four cents?” 

Such arithmetic jangled my nerves to the extent I am still jingling. 

In later years I learned that the answer in the back of the book is 
not the answer anyway. 

The price of apples is constantly changing. So what is the use? 

The answer to the above is A will keep cutting prices and open a 
supermarket. He will run B out of business. 


* * vw 
Well, my own child prodigy is wrestling these days with the same old 
problems. We are concerned with a mythical Mr. Norton. 

“Mr. Norton buys a house. The price of the house is $15,000. To 
pay for it he must borrow $15,000 at four percent. Find what this 
house will cost Mr. Norton at the end of one year.” 

“Tt will cost him more than he expects,” I said, gloomily. ‘Has 
it got a downstairs powder room?” 

“It doesn’t say. Anyway, you just work out four percent times 
$15,000, I think.” 

“That is what you think. That is what the teacher thinks. That is 
what Mr. Norton thinks. But it is not what I think. 

“The house probably has a downstairs powder room. Otherwise the 
bank would not lend him the 15 G’s. At least that is what happened 
to me. The more plumbing, the more problems. For some reason the 
downstairs powder room is constantly in need of the plumber. 

“T would say, conservatively, the cost for one year should include 
$1000 for maintenance of this useless cubbyhole.” 


wt 


’ 


“I don’t think that is the answer,” she said. 

“The teacher said . . . Well, anyway, how do you do this: ‘If at the 
end of one year Mr. Norton has paid the $7500 on his $15,000 loan, 
how much interest must he pay for the second year?’ ” 

“That is a foolish question, my dear. He will pay a good deal more 
interest. For the simple reason that he will have borrowed a great deal 
more to keep this monster going. This is called ‘opening the end of the 
mortgage.’ 

“He will borrow to remove trees which threaten to topple on’® the 
house. He will borrow thousands to lay topsoil around the place. 

“He envisioned a vine-covered cottage. But it will cost him a for- 
tune to get the vines to grow. When they do (Continued on page 88) 





bases floating on ice floes near the 
North Pole. He commands doctors 
and nurses working in such exotic 
spots as Dhahran, Saudi Arabia; 
Goose Bay, Labrador; Wheelus, 
Libya; Tainan, Taiwan; and Kafle- 
vik, Iceland. 

Last year he was responsible for 
the delivery of some 65,000 babies 
(roughly, one every 11 minutes), 
supervising 630,000 physical exami- 
nations, admitting close to 400,000 
hospital patients, administering 7.3 
million vaccinations and shots, and 
supervising almost 12.3 million out- 
patient visits to dispensaries and hos- 
pitals run by Air Force doctors. 

His flight surgeons stand by with 
jet squadrons at bases throughout 
the free world. And in dozens of key 
research labs, his medical technicians 
are plotting the next breakthrough 
of the aerospace age—keeping a 
man alive, healthy, and in control of 
his full faculties in the cold black- 
ness of outer space. 

Yet, despite the immensity of this 
global medical responsibility, Niess 
manages to keep the doctors and 
nurses in his command aware that 
military medicine must never be- 
come institutionalized, cold, or 
impersonal. “We can automate every- 
thing except our relationship with 
our patients,” he is fond of saying. 
And Niess’ Air Force doctors, tech- 
nicians, and scientists seem to be as 
close to the many needs of their 
patients as Niess insists they be. 

Sitting in on a day’s briefing with 
General Niess, you sense some of 
the tremendous enthusiasm and ex- 
citement this man has instilled in 
the many components of his far-flung 
medical network. No branch of mili- 
tary medical science is too unim- 
portant for him to study. No medical 
unit, however small, is missed on his 
frequent global inspection tours. 

Niess’ small complement of mili- 
tary veterinarians, for instance, 
might well consider themselves the 
forgotten Air Force doctors of 
the space age. But they’re hardly 
that. Many of these specialists have 
now been assigned to fascinating re- 
search work with chimpanzees- 
designing equipment for them and 
training them to master manipula- 
tive tasks preparatory to being 
blasted off into outer space as 
pioneer space-capsule passengers. 
Other research-minded animal doc- 
tors are working with giraffes, at- 
tempting to detect the secrets of 
blood pressure control which enable 
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this lanky mammal’s heart to pump 
a satisfactory blood supply to the 
brain which is many feet above the 
animal’s body. The answers may be 
of vital importance to future astro- 
nauts being subjected to abnormal 
gravity stress. 

Another Air Force veterinarian 
stationed 
commendation from Niess for stamp- 
ing out an epidemic of cattle tuber- 
culosis which plagued local dairy 
farmers. Niess comments with a 
grin: “The natives responded with 
an award which topped mine- 


Force captain’s honor.” 

Even the Air Force’s dentists are 
caught up in the race into space. 
They want to know what will happen 


dedi- | 
cating an annual bullfight in the Air | 


in the Azores received a | 





to dental fillings and dentures after | 


long exposure to zero gravity. Re- 
ports on experiments in this area 
come to Niess’ broad mahogany 
desk in Washington, D.C. Like most 
reports, they are often brought in 
directly by the physicans concerned. 
Niess believes in the open-door 
policy, and actually had the door 
removed from its hinges in his head- 
quarters several months ago to en- 
courage frequent visits from his 
many staff officers. 

General Niess feels a particular 
kinship for the Air Force’s 55-man 
Arctic research laboratory which is 
located at Ladd Air Force Base in 
Alaska. Being an ardent hunter and 
fisherman, he is extremely envious 
of any of his medical staffers who 
find themselves stationed at a base 
where game is nearby and plentiful 
for hunting. 

Niess’ week-end 
life in Washington is confined. for 
the most part, to the usual round 
of formal parties which are a Penta- 
gon tradition in this brass-heavy 
community. General Niess, however, 
can comfort himself with the thought 
that upon retirement he will be able 
to move to his house in the wide- 
open spaces of Colorado where game 
abounds. 

Not so long 


and after-hours 


ago he personally 
stood in the open door of an air- 
borne cargo plane and booted out 
mail and supplies to Air Force medi- 
cal scientists huddled below him on 
an ice floe where they were conduct- 
ing extended cold weather research. 
The mock plaque which the half- 
frozen scientists later awarded him 
for his bombing accuracy is one of 
the most treasured souvenirs of his 
military life. (Turn page) 
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The main research projects in 
Alaska include animal hibernation 
(could we put our astronauts to 
sleep and thus reduce their needs 
for food and water?), and the growth 
patterns of algae (which will be 
used as both food and a source of 
oxygen on extended space voyages). 

Recently, the School of Aviation 
Medicine at Brooks Air Force Base 
in Texas reported to Niess on yet 
another phase of the medical ex- 
perimentation needed to get a man 
into space. They submerged a doctor 
up to his neck in water for seven 
consecutive days to test the con- 
tinued effects of weightlessness on 
the body. Two of the reactions re- 
ported were an apparent reduction 
in the human need for sleep and a 
definite slowdown in muscular re- 
action after continued exposure to a 
weightless condition. 

Col. John Stapp—the so-called 
“fastest man on earth” because of 
his eye-bulging speed and decelera- 
tion runs on an Air Force rocket 
sled-—is one of the many doctors 
who reports on weightlessness ex- 
periments to General Niess. 

Colonel Stapp and General Niess 
are warm friends, as well as scien- 
tists mutually dedicated to conquer- 
ing outer space. Not so long ago the 
Surgeon General was invited to try 
his hand at becoming weightless. The 
Wright Air Development Division 
has perfected a flying laboratory 
which simulates brief weightlessness 
and many top brass and flyers have 
been given the experience of floating 
at zero gravity. 

General Niess was duly processed 
for his flight when he suddenly be- 
came aware of the fact that Stapp— 
although the medical head of the 
unit—had never actually made a 
weightless flight himself. Niess 
ordered the reluctant Stapp to come 
along, too, and both now have 
framed pictures of themselves float- 
ing in the padded cargo of a trans- 
port plane as souvenirs of their joint 
bout with zero gravity. 

Of course, outer space is only 
one part of Niess’ global medical 
preserve. He has an extremely im- 
portant mission right here on earth 

that of protecting and preserving 
the health of some 2.5 million Air 
Force personnel and their dependents 
scattered throughout the free world. 
Amazingly enough, 56 percent of the 
calls that Niess’ doctors currently 
make are calls on Air Force depen- 
dents—wives, children, in-laws, and 
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other civilians living with Air Force 
personnel. 

“The flight surgeons are fighting 
another battle,” Niess comments. 
“We're trying tu overcome the old- 
time feeling armnong pilots that the 
flight surgeon is the ‘enemy.’ Many 
pilots over the years have felt this 
way because the flight surgeon has 
the power to ground them. And no 
pilot likes to be grounded. 

“Just recently we had a case where 
a pilot crashed an airplane, killing 


A Helping Hand From 
Private Practice 

A task force of physicians and 
members of allied health profes- 
sions is assisting the U. S. Air 
Force with medical care programs. 
Known as the National Consult- 
ants to the Air Force, members of 
the group are chosen by Surgeon 
General Niess for their outstand- 
ing contributions to civilian medi- 
cine. The National Consultants 
are now 80-strong and over 40 
different specialties are represent- 
ed, including areas as diverse as 
Oncology (the study of tumors) 
and Aviation Medicine. 

According to the Air Force, the 
consultants have “assisted im- 
measurably” in setting up and 
staffing instruction programs for 
medical officers and _ personnel, 
both at home and abroad. Phy- 
sician consultants have provided 
valuable liaison between the Air 
Force Medical Service and pro- 
fessional medical organizations. 
Through participation in medical 
symposia for military personnel, 
the specialists bring new scientific 
developments to the Air Force. In 
addition, the consultants help in 
design and modernization of hos- 
pitals, visit Air Force medical 
facilities, and assist in the care of 
patients with difficult diagnostic 
and treatment problems. 


himself. Subsequent investigation re- 
vealed that the pilot had passed out 
several times—once in the ready 
room in front of his fellow pilots. 
But, because of that in-group sense 
of loyalty between pilots, no one had 
reported this vitally important event 
to the flight surgeon. As a result, the 
man continued to fly—until that 
tragic moment when his illness ap- 
parently caught up with him and he 
crashed his aircraft. 

“We're hoping that, by educating 
our pilots to the importance of the 


flight surgeon, we can prevent such 
situations in the future.” 

Another problem worrying Gen- 
eral Niess right now is the rapid 
rate of retirement of Air Force medi- 
cal officers. Over the next five years 
many of the doctors, surgeons, nur- 
ses, and technicians who joined the 
service during World War II and de- 
cided to make the Air Force a career 
will be completing 20 years of duty. 
And many, of course, will be re- 
tiring to civilian practice. 

“Most of them can step right out 
of Air Force uniform and_ into 
$25,000-a-year positions,” Niess ad- 
mits. ‘“‘We can’t match that rate of 
pay and we can only stress the terrif- 
ic function that they’re performing 
here in the military service.” Niess 
does everything he can to hold on 
to those doctors who want to stay 
in—up to and including shifting 
them out of jobs where, for one rea- 
son or another, they may feel frus- 
trated. 

“Here’s an example,” he says, flip- 
ping through a bunch of IBM cards 
with doctors’ names on them. “This 
officer has a ‘health’ problem—his 
commanding officer is sick of him. 
But the personality conflict doesn’t 
reflect unfavorably upon the doctor 
so we'll get him assigned elsewhere.”’ 

Niess is also eager to beef up the 
medical elements of the 45 Air Force 
Reserve and the 56 Air National 
Guard medical units scattered across 
the country. He sees these Reserve 
and Guard units as a way of keeping 
qualified doctors and medical men 
interested in Air Force medicine at 
least on a part-time basis—even if he 
can’t keep them active in the mili- 
tary world full time. 

Niess’ greatest personal interest 
is not war but peace. ‘World peace 
through world health,” is a quiet 
little motto he has taken for his 
own. In a variety of ways he does 
everything he can within military 
regulations to spread the medical 
knowledge the U.S. Air Force has 
accumulated to civilian and govern- 
ment doctors and medical men 
beyond U.S. borders. “People every- 
where appreciate health,” he says. 
“Cure a man’s ailments and he'll 
remember you a lot longer than if 
you merely hand him some surplus 
food or foreign aid dollars.” 

Niess puts this philosophy to work. 
When he commanded the medical 
forces in Japan following the Korean 
War, surplus and discontinued mili- 
tary drugs were made available to 
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local hospitals and clinics. The tech- 
nical journals and scientific papers 
from America which came to Niess’ 
Air Force doctors were sent on to 
local physicians rather than being 
filed away after his staff had read 
them. 

Native doctors were encouraged to 
take internships and residencies in 
Pacific Air Force hospitals. Thanks 
to Niess’ persistence, more than a 
few of the best of these Asian doc- 
tors found their way to America on 
fellowships and scholarships to take 
advanced training in the United 
States. 

Currently, Niess is working on a 
plan to bring a graduate course in 
ophthalmology to the Philippines as 
another way of spreading American 
medical know-how. Gen. Laurence S. 
Kuter, who was Niess’ senior officer 
in the Pacific area, says, “This man 
did more for international relations 
than any other individual in the 
Command.” 

The upshot of all this is that Niess’ 
office in Washington resembles a 
small-scale U.N. Its walls (as well as 
the walls of his apartment nearby 
in Washington) are decorated with 
native paintings and statues from all 
over the globe. He has a dozen or 
more medals from grateful govern- 
ments, and seldom a week goes by 
that he doesn’t have to don his white 
dress mess jacket to be an honored 
guest at a formal embassy reception 
of one kind or another. And at any 
given moment he’s likely to be in 
phone conversation or correspond- 
ence or chatting with a Japanese 
specialist, a Bangkok pediatrician, or 
an Italian flight surgeon. 

One of his most concrete contribu- 
tions to world medicine has been 
the establishmment of regular Pacific 
area medical conferences (nine have 
been held to date) in which close to 
200 key military and civilian phy- 
sicians meet. At these week-long ses- 
sions they view medical films (rang- 
ing from “Tetralogy of Fallot” to 
“Stress and the Adaptation Syn- 
drome’”’), listen to a continuous flow 
of technical papers, and get to know 
one another better over refreshments 
at the 19th hole. It’s no wonder that 
in two years as the head of the Air 
Force’s medical operation Niess has 
tripled our Air Force medical as- 
sistance program abroad. 

Perhaps General Niess caught his 
violent case of international fever 
back in 1932 when he traveled with 
his wife around the world. The young 
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Illinois doctor had by this time 
finished high school in Belleville, 
Illinois, (where he was born in 1903), 
gotten his M.D. from Washington 
University in St. Louis, and had 
been in the U.S. Army as surgeon for 
five years. “That trip cost us a mil- 
lion dollars,” Niess grins. He had 
just finished a tour of duty at Camp 
John Hay, a U.S. Army post in the 
Philippine mountains, and decided to 
spend the money he and his charm- 
ing wife, Gladys, had saved. Close 





friends urged him to invest his tiny 
nest egg in a speculative gold mine 
issue instead. The outcome: the 
couple took the trip instead of the 
plunge and the shares they did not 
buy turned out to be worth millions 
in a matter of years. 

But if General Niess isn’t material- 
ly wealthy today, he is rich in many 
more important ways—in the respect 
of his associates, the gratitude of 
the many medical organizations 
overseas which he has helped, and 
in the self-satisfaction of a lifetime 
job well done. END 


MAIL-ORDER QUACKS 
(Continued from page 31) 


was called to the stand. The doctor 
read into the record the death cer- 
tificate of a patient, and the cause 
of death, diabetes. The deceased was 
the woman whose testimony had just 
been read to the jury. This time the 
jury deliberated only minutes to re- 
turn a verdict of guilty. The mail- 
order faker was sent to a federal 
prison. 

For the most part, medical mail- 
order frauds operate on two related 
theories: Some people will pay any- 
thing for a promised “miracle,’”’ and 
a certain percentage of suckers can 
be found on almost any mailing list. 
Accordingly, high on the gyp parade 


if you do, you will want to try 
Allercreme Hypo-allergenic Cos~ 
metics — distinctive beauty aids 
made with a special understand- 
ing of sensitive skin to give it the 
gentle pampering it requires. 


Pharmacy-safe Allercreme Cosme- 
tics are made of the finest in- 
gredients under laboratory control 
to provide beauty preparations 
you can trust. Gentle cleansers 
soothing lubricants, exquisite 
make-ups, dependable deodorants 
and mild soap and shampoos are 
available in Allercreme Cosmetics 


For the lanolin-sensitive, there is 
a special group of lanolin-free 
lotions and creams. For the per- 
fume-sensitive, most Allercreme 
Cosmetics are supplied Scented 
and Unscented. ALL Allercreme Cos- 
metics are unconditionally guaran- 
teed to please you. 


Allercreme Cosmetics are well- 
known to your dermatologist and 
allergist and may be purchased 
through leading prescription and 
drug stores. For the name of your 
nearest dealer and a free sample 
package, write... 


Norerome’ 


HYPO-ALLERGENIC 


COSMETICS 





DIVISION OF TEXAS PHARMACAL CO 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, U.S.A 
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SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 


sennanmescnmenen ty 
is 
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MENTALLY-RETARDED and EMOTIONALLY. 
DISTURBED Children and Adults .. . 


Private school program for persons of all ages who have emotional and 
educational problems. Individual placement in one of seven 5 
centers, rai or suburban. Mild year ‘round climate. Summer camp 
program. Write for catalogue giving complete information, 


THE BROWN SCHOOLS, Dept. 6-0 * P.0.Box 4008 * Austin, Texas 








TROWBRIDGE 


For unusual children, Vocational exploration. Ps) 
gist Krain injured accepted. Medical and psychiatric 
supervision. Home atmosphere and individual training. 
Summer Program. Reasonable rates. Write for pamphiet. 
John A, Moran, M.S.S.W., Director 
Box A, 2827 Forest Avenue, Kansas City 9, Missouri 


if You Are Under 80 
You Are Not Too Old 
For Life Insurance 


Let us tell you how you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy to help take care 
of final expenses without bur- 
dening your family. 


You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS CITY, 
the company which helped pio- 
neer the idea of insurance for 
people past 60. No obligation. 
No one will call on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old Amer- 
ican Insurance Co., 4900 Oak, 
Dept. L346M, Kansas City, Mis- 


sourl, 
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are preparations and devices that 
appeal to vanity, and “cures” or 
treatments for ailments which no 
effective treatments are known. 
These range from bosom developers 
and “dietless’ reducing schemes 
based on pills, tonics, and gadgets 
to the most tragic of all nostrums, 
“cures” for victims of heart disease, 
arthritis, rheumatism, and cancer. 

At the moment, the Postal Inspec- 
tion Service is after a “society” 
which is touting ordinary vitamin 
E as a preventive and “cure” for 
heart disease, even though most of 
us get all the vitamin E our bodies 
can use through normal, everyday 
nutrition. 

In addition to advertisements in 
cheap or disreputable publications, 
the mail-order promotor relies large- 
ly on mailing lists to search out 
victims and will spare no expense 
in preparing slick, well-written 
brochures. Finding a suitable mail- 
ing list is no problem. For a fee, 
the mail-order phony can go to a 
mailing-list broker, and purchase 
just about any type of list imag- 
inable, one made up entirely of 
widows, widowers, or divorcees; of 
rich people, poor people, young, old, 
fat, thin, tall, or short people. In this 
way he can aim his fraudulent ap- 
peal where it may find its most ap- 
propriate audience and _ lucrative 
response. 

Most of us, for instance, may find 
it hard to believe that short persons 
would pay to submit to a stretching 
apparatus guaranteed to increase 
height five inches. But postal in- 
spectors have taken action against 
direct mail peddlers of “pandicula- 
tors,” a kind of medieval rack on 
which short persons are supposed to 
gain inches by lying in tension from 
gears pulling straps from the chin 
ankles. Ironically, one such 
mail-order fraud had been unable 
to benefit himself. When caught by 
postal inspectors, he measured ex- 
actly five feet, two inches in height. 

If all the strange “medical” de- 
vices suppressed by postal inspec- 
tors were gathered under one roof, 
they’d make a chamber of horrors 
large enough to fill any big-city 
museum. The medical mail-order 
gadgeteers never run out of ideas. 
Every new scientific discovery or 
technological development brings a 
rash of schemes designed to exploit 
new terms in the news. 

With the atomic age, there came 
(and remain) astonishing varieties 


of “radioactive wonders,” such as 
a Missouri ‘“‘doctor’s” flask of “ir- 
radiated miracle water,” selling for 
as much as $1400 to “cure” skin 
cancers and cataracts. The amount 
of radioactivity in the water was not 
measurable, but he made a tidy 
sum on elderly victims. His crimi- 
nal record extended over three dec- 
ades, and he went to jail again in 
January 1959, thanks to the dili- 
gence of a U. S. postal inspector. 

Widely publicized medical dis- 
coveries also provoke a barrage of 
medical frauds designed for home 
delivery via the mails. Typical 
among these are low-cost, no-pre- 
scription “tranquilizers,” which turn 
out to be useless counterfeits or 
ordinary bromides, available at a 
fraction of the cost at any drugstore. 

While some of these gadgets and 
frauds may be good for a chuckle, 
the postal inspectors do not find it 
a laughing matter. Scratch a medi- 
cal mail-order fraud and you find 
a potential killer. Besides being an- 
other form of robbery, mail-order 
quackery causes untold misery, in- 
jury, and death because it frequently 
delays early and proper treatment 
by a physician. Time after time, 
postal inspectors have seen such de- 
lays spell the difference between life 
and death. 

Now postal inspectors are con- 
cerned over the widespread traffic 
in appetite depressants, pushed as 
schemes for “dietless’’ reducing, al- 
though the entire medical profession 
warns constantly against unsuper- 
vised dieting and emphasizes that 
the only true way to reduce and stay 
reduced is to make a habit of eating 
less. Without exception, these mail- 
order “diet” plans are worthless or 
misleading. What’s worse, the most 
vulnerable suckers on the mailing 
list are those who have ailments fre- 
quently associated with obesity— 
diabetes; thyroid disease, and heart, 
liver, and kidney trouble. For these 
hapless victims, dieting without a 
physician’s guidance, like almost any 
form of self-medication, is fraught 
with danger. 

Postal inspectors go after medical 
mail-order frauds with a particular 
vengeance because there is no form 
of deceit co: chicanery too low for 
these phonies. One of the promoters’ 
most effective techniques is the use 
of testimonials from “satisfied 
users.”’ But the satisfied users often 
are non-existent or not so satisfied. 

There was the case, for instance, 
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of an otherwise bona fide dentist who 
decided it was more profitable to 
“fit” and sell false teeth by mail than 
to run a reputable practice. His ap- 
peal was directed successfully at the 
bargain-minded and at those who 
found it inconvenient to make the 
frequent but necessary trips to the 
dentist for proper fitting of dentures. 

One day, a postal insepctor from 
the Chicago office decided to pay an 
unannounced visit to the mail-order 
dentist and asked to see the original 
letter from which the dentist had 
extracted the testimonial which 
stated, “I received your plates to- 
day. They are beautiful and fit fine.” 
After considerable bickering, the 
dentist finally produced the letter. 
It was exactly as the dentist had 
advertised, except that the phrase 
they are beautiful and fit fine was 
not the end of the sentence, which 
added, but every time I eat they fall 
out! Only a signed affidavit that he 
would never again try to sell mail- 
order dentures saved the dentist 
from a possible criminal indictment. 

Unlike the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, which can act against 
dangerous or impure drugs, the pos- 
tal inspector cannot concern him- 
self with anything but fraud, which 
means that the product or service 
and through the 
mails does not do what it is sup- 
posed to do. Hence most of the 
direct-mail nostrums aren’t even 
analyzed for contents. In most cases, 
it would be pointless to do so. The 
ingredients, as such, are often as 
useless and as harmless as ordinary 
tap water—but not always as pure. 

Frequently, when drugs are an- 
alyzed for contents, they are found 
to contain some ingredients not ad- 
vertised or listed on the label of 
contents, such as vermin and rodent 
droppings. Postal inspectors have 
come to expect this, knowing first- 
hand the unsightly conditions under 
which the unregulated merchants of 
misery produce their wares. 

Most direct-mail drugs are so 
patently worthless that postal in- 
spectors need only the sworn state- 
ments and testimony of reputable 
medical experts to have the phonies 
fraud-ordered out of business on the 
basis of their advertised contents 
alone. In this regard, the Postal In- 
spection Service has a special work- 
ing arrangement with the Food and 
Drug Administration, whose medical 
experts and extensive laboratory 


advertised sold 
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facilities are always available for 
the guidance of postal inspectors and 
for affidavits exposing fake “cures” 
and remedies. Hardly a day passes 
when the special medical-fraud unit 
of the Postal Inspection Service in 
Washington is not in touch with 
FDA experts for advice on a dozen 
or more suspicious drugs. 

For testimony regarding devices 
and gadgets, the inspectors may and 
often do call on the talents of scien- 
tific and engineering experts at- 
tached to such government agencies 
as the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, sometimes called the “supreme 
court”’ of American science and en- 
gineering. 

In one case, a complicated and 
costly electronic device was said to 
have such “deep, penetrating thera- 
peutic effects’’ that it was capable 
of curing almost anything that ailed 
mankind. When dismantled by an 
electronics engineer at the National 
Bureau of Standards, the gadget was 
found to be so poorly constructed 
that no current could possibly surge 
through its impressive but meaning- 
less pattern of transistors and trans- 
formers. 

To put a medical mail-order fraud 
out of business, the postal inspectors 
first must obtain evidence of use of 
the mails. For this, they have a sim- 
ple technique known as test corre- 
spondence. As in the case of the 
Florida man who bought the bosom 
developer, the inspector, using fic- 
titious names, will write to the sus- 
pect, ordering the drug or device. 
Through cooperating postmasters, 
the letter can be postmarked from 
and delivered to fictitious addresses 
anywhere in the postal system, 
except that the deliveries are inter- 
cepted and remailed to the postal in- 
spector on the case, wherever he 
may be. 

As soon as it is determined that 
the product or service is fraudulent, 
the inspector, uniquely endowed with 
independence of action, may submit 
the results of his investigation and 
recommendation directly to the Post 
Office Department’s general counsel, 
or to a federal attorney. 

Lawyers in the general counsel’s 
fraud division will study the case 
and prepare what is known as an 
administrative (civil) procedure, 
under which a complaint of fraudu- 
lent activity is issued. The defendant 
is ordered to appear for a hearing at 
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For dry, tender, or aliergic skin 


Cream Soap Softening Lotion 


A creamy, lovely 
lotion made of Zoil 
Biologic Oil, refined 
from tissues of young 
calves. Absorbs into 
skin. Soothes, softens, 
and helps overcome 
dry skin problems 
For face, hands, 
after-bath. Ideal for 
infants. Exceptional 
for makeup base 
Fragranced with lovely 
Desert Dawn hypo 
allergenic perfume; 

or unscented 

One ounce, 50 cents. 
Fine squeeze bottle 
of six ounces, $2. 


A very gentle soap 

in the form of a 
soothing cream. For 
complexion and all 
toilet uses. Ideal for 
infants. Cleanses 
deeply. Helps give 
firm softness and 
lambent radiance to 
the skin. Prepared 
from golden lamb oil 
(not lanolin). 
Contains NO chemical 
detergent. Fragranced 
with the lovely Desert 
Dawn hypo-allergenic 
perfume; or unscented. 
One ounce, 50 cents. 
Four ounces, $1.50. 


We pay taxes and postage in U.S.A. 


Write for literature, or order small sizes 
and discover what these scientifically made 
products do for dry, tender, or allergic skin. 


JANICE ADAMS 
Box 3232-TH, Chicago 54, |! 
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For Your Daughter. Explaining menstruation as a normal 
part of life helps young girls acquire a healthy attitude 
toward growing into womanhood. The Kimberly-Clark 
Corp. is offering two free booklets. For girls nine to 12, 
“You're a Young Lady Now;” for girls 12 and over, ‘Very 
Personally Yours.” To obtain your free copies of these 
booklets, write: Kimberly-Clark Corp., Dept. 352, Neenah, 
Wisconsin. 





New Notes in Meat Recipes. This 40-page booklet contains 
several recipes for roasts, steaks, chops, ground meat, 
sausage, bacon, ready-to-serve meats, leftover meats, 
stews and large cuts, liver, heart, tongue, with garnishes 
and accompaniments. Also has timetables for roasting, 
broiling, and braising. For your free copy, write: National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, 407 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 
336-TH, Chicago 5, Illinois. 





Low Calorie Kraut. Sauerkraut, the old-fashioned family 
food, shows new versatility in a 20-page recipe booklet 
prepared by the National Kraut Packers Association. For 
your free copy, write: NKP Assn., 202 S. Marion, Dept. 
425-TH, Oak Park, Illinois. 





Natural Vitamins and Minerals. Drink them in delicious 
juice form. The Sweden Speed Juicer offers you and your 
family an opportunity to enjoy the natural vitamins and 
minerals found in carrots, celery, apples, cabbage, and 
other solid-fleshed fruits and vegetables. For complete 
information, write: Sweden Freezer Co., 3401-17th Ave. 
West, Dept. 255-TH, Seattle 99, Washington. 





Quality Elastic Hose. You can enjoy full comfort and 
proper support with these extra sheer, 51-gauge full-toe 
nylon elastic hose by A. M. Manufacturing Company. 
Surgical “open toe” elastic stockings are also available. 
For further information, write: A. M. Mfg. Co., 549 W. 
Randolph St., Dept. 432-TH, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





New: A Wall Chart on stain removal, explaining ‘‘what-to- 
do” to treat 39 “types of stain.” On two-color enamel 
stock, 17 x 22 inches, instructions are readily readable. 
Suitable for laundry, utility room, or classroom. Only 
25¢. Write: Purex Corporation, 30 E. 40th St., Dept. 
513-TH, Public Relations and Educational Serv., New 
York 16, New York. 





Can people guess your age by your complexion? Discover 
Janice Adams’ secret for a lovelier, more youthful skin. 
Dry skin is kept lovely by washing with cream soap, then 
finishing with the lotion. Both products are hypo-aller- 
genic. Comes in new plastic containers. For complete 
information, write: Janice Adams, Dept. 362-TH, Box 
3232, Chicago 54, Illinois. 





Favorite Recipes for Groups. When you're in charge of a 
church supper or other meal for a big group, you want to 
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A service designed to tell you about products 
and services that will interest you. Simply send your 
requests directly to the address indicated for the 
item. Your requests will be promptly handled. 


BY Mis S$ JOHN N Y CLARK 


serve dishes that are well liked and easy to fix. The 
recipes in this booklet use soup-sauces and many soup 
variations. Each is set up to help you in planning and 
purchasing for groups of 10, 20, and 50 people. For your 
free booklet, write: Carolyn Campbell, Home Economics 
Dept., 554-TH, Campbell Soup Co., Camden 1, New Jersey. 





“Facts About Fever” is a booklet prepared as a public serv- 
ice by Becton, Dickinson & Company. It explains in 
simple terms the meaning of fever and how to take a 
temperature. In addition, a particularly useful section is 
provided for charting the normal temperature of each 
family member. Copies of this booklet may be obtained 
free by writing to: Becton, Dickinson & Co., Dept. 562-TH 
Rutherford, New Jersey. 





Non-Drinkers Auto Insurance, If you are a total abstain 
er, you can insure at lower rates with Preferred Risk 
Mutual Insurance Company. Savings are passed on to 
policyholders through a Merit Reduction Plan. For com- 
plete information, write: Preferred Risk Mutual Insurance 
Co., 6000 Grant St., Dept. 374-TH, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Calorie Counting. Ry-Krisp’s amusing and interesting 36- 
page booklet, ‘“‘The Weight-Watcher,” makes dieting al- 
most a pleasure. There’s a complete Calorie Counter for 
your normal three meals a day plus some tempting tips 
on how to stay slim and trim without giving up goodies 
like butter and cheese. For your free copy of Ry-Krisp’s 
“The Weight-Watcher,” write: Ralston Purina Co., Check- 
erboard Square, Dept. C-143TH, St. Louis, Missouri. 





” 


“Calgon Homemaker’s Guide.” Nearly every household 
task which calls for water can be made easier with a 
water conditioner, and this illustrated booklet covers a 
host of subjects, ranging from highly-specialized laundry 
problems to food preparation, personal cleanliness, and 
hygienic baby care. To get this helpful Homemaker’s 
Guide without charge, write to: Calgon Home Economics, 
Dept. 565-TH, Box 1346, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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the Post Office Department, where 
he may oppose the issuance of a 
fraud order against him. I"~arings 
are quasi-courtroom procedures held 
by law-trained examiners in the 
name of the Postmaster General. If 
the defendant is found guilty, an 
order is immediately issued to stamp 
his mail FRAUDULENT. 

However, the postal inspector is 
not limited to an administrative at- 
tack. He may and sometimes does 
prepare a case simultaneously for 
criminal prosecution in a _ federal 
court. But the civil fraud order ac- 
tion is taken as soon as possible to 
stop further depredations on the 
public’s pocketbook and health. 

On the average, it may take three 
to six months for a fraud order to 
be issued, whereas a criminal action 
may take a year or more. But in 
either case, so carefully do postal in- 
spectors document their cases that 
convictions run at an unprecedented 
rate of 98.6 percent of all culprits 
brought to book! 

About one-fourth of all medical 
mail-order frauds are also arraigned 
under criminal charges, making 
them liable to penalties up to five 
years in prison and $1000 fines for 
each count of an indictment—and 
each mailing may be considered as 
a separate count. 

Theoretically, a medical mail- 
order charlatan may be put away for 
life; but unfortunately when he ap- 
pears in court with a battery of 
high-priced attorneys who know the 
ins and outs of criminal law, he 
frequently manages to escape severe 
penalties. Rarely has a medical 
mail-order fraud received a sentence 
in excess of three years in jail, even 
when it was clearly proved that he 
had been responsible for the crip- 
pling or death of his “patients.” It 
is a depressing and frustrating ex- 
perience for postal inspectors. 

In working for a criminal indict- 
ment, a postal inspector faces a diffi- 
cult problem as a result of a defect 
in the law. He must prove not only 
the fraudulent nature of the de- 
fendant’s mailings, but that he 
intended to defraud, a chore that is 
sometimes tantamount to nabbing a 
criminal in the act then being com- 
pelled to prove that he intended to 
commit the crime. 

Often, criminal action is taken 
against repeaters because merely 
showing that they had been previ- 
ously fraud-ordered may be sufficient 
to prove intent. But sometimes the 
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Make a Peter Rabbit Cake 


Whether for Easter, a birthday, or other occasion, 
here's a fun activity for mothers and children to share. 


It really takes a mother to bake 
this cake and to take lead part 
in Peter Rabbit egg construction. 
It’s all very simple and easy, but 
after all, egg shells are somewhat 
fragile for young hands to handle 
without a certain amount of 
supervision no matter what the 
age of your children helpers. 


Recipe for the cake, at right, 
calls for a confetti mix to add 
special color and gaiety, but any 
kind of cake baked in tube pan 
will do. Recipe calls for pink frost- 
ing, but use any other tint or 
even chocolate if you prefer. 


Also, the color of eggs in recipe 
is pink, but any color or a variety 
of colors will do. It adds fun for 
child to make the color selection. 


As for the eggs themselves, 
smaller rather than larger eggs 
are better, so as not to dwarf 
the cake. And, white eggs seem to 
tint better, look brighter, prettier. 


RECIPE—PETER RABBIT CAKE 


1—In tube pan, bake confetti cake 
(mix). 2—Prepare 2 boxes white fluffy 
frosting mix; tint 14 pink. Cut cake 
in 2 layers; fill with. pink; frost cake 
with both pink and white (see photo 
below). 3—Cut oval peephole, 1% x 
1”, in each egg; drain; dip in Easter 
egg dye. aa rabbit is 4 white 6” 
pipe cleaners: (a) loop one into M, 
turn ends out; ‘b) wrap 2nd around 
base of ears for head; pencil in fea- 
tures; (c) wrap 3rd and 4th to form 
body. Carrot is twist of orange paper. 
6—Make thick powdered sugar icing 
(4 Tbs. per egg). On wax paper, drop 
2 Tbs. icing; hold shell upright in this 
till firm. Put another 2 Tbs. icing 
inside shell; shake 

on green sugar for 


green grass. Stick 
in the rabbit and 
carrot before this a b c 
dries. 6—Now put 


eggs on cake. When 

eggs are on, 

keep cake out of sight until big 

moment when cake dazzles and de- 

lights family and guests for Easter, 

birthday, or other occasion. Note: 

Having names written on back of eggs 
adds to the thrills. 


The delicious 
bit of sweet in 
Wrigley's Spearmint flavor 


is always a satisfying treat— 
never rich or filling. And, the chewing 
helps keep young teeth clean, nice. 





intent is obvious, even in cases of 
first offenders. 

Take the case of the fraud who 
had a big business going in a mail- 
order remedy for “sufferers of sinus 
trouble.” His unctuous brochures 
guaranteed that no sinus. victim 
would ever need surgery if his con- 
coction were taken regularly. When 
a postal inspector called, the fraud 
“was not at home. Where was he? 
In the hospital. Why? He was re- 
cuperating from a sinus operation! 
He went to jail under a criminal 
indictment. 

Another serious problem for postal 
inspectors anxious to send medical 
mail frauds to jail is the devotion 
some ‘patients’ demonstrate for 
their quacks, even to the extent of 
giving perjured testimony for them. 
In one vicious case, a ghoul selling 
bullet-shaped “hearing aids’’ made 
of ordinary hard wood, sold mainly 
to elderly victims, almost escaped 
the clutches of the law when he 
brought a “patient” to testify in his 
behalf. 

As usual, his witness was a kindly 
old lady capable of playing on 
the sympathy of a lay jury. She 
gave a dramatic and_ flawless 


performance. The federal prosecut- 
ing attorney tested her with an old- 


fashioned dollar watch, the kind that 
could be heard ticking almost all the 
way. across the courtroom. 

Watch in hand, walking toward 
the witness, the U.S. attorney told 
the lady to speak out as soon as she 
heard the ticking. When the prose- 
cutor was at a rather respectable 
distance, the witness called out. She 
could hear it plainly, she said, thanks 
to her “hearing aid.” Seemingly 
puzzled, the prosecutor returned to 
his table, shuffled some _ papers, 
wheeled abruptly and said quietly, 
‘Madam, I am frankly perplexed 
and would like to repeat this experi- 
ment if you don’t mind.” 

Smiling obligingly, the witness re- 
plied, “I don’t mind at all. In fact, 
Ym pleased to do it.” 

“All right,”’ said the prosecutor. 
“Stop me again as soon as you hear 
the ticking.” 

He walked deliberately toward her 
and seconds later, she called out 
dramatically: “I hear it again now!” 
It was exactly where she had halted 
the attorney on the first experiment. 

“That’s fine,’’ said the prosecutor, 
turning to the judge. “Your honor,” 
he said, “I want to submit this watch 
in evidence and ask that you open 
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it and show it to the jury.’ It was 
done. The watch case was empty— 
the works had been removed. The 
prosecutor had carried two identical 
watches. When he went to his desk 
to distract the witness, he switched 
the watch that worked for the one 
that was empty. The conclusion 
was anti-climactic. The defendant 
went to jail. 

Lamentably, most medical-mail 
fraud victims are too embarrassed 
to file complaints. Less than half 
the leads to suspicious operators 
come from public complaints, but 
even these are usually from agitated 
friends and relatives, worried over 
the possible victimization of per- 
sons close to them. 

The work of the Postal Inspection 
Service, unfortunately, is largely 
unheralded. Postal inspectors, tra- 
ditionally shunning publicity, are 
dedicated, hard-working _ sleuths, 
truly the unsung heroes that make 
it possible for Americans to entrust 
annually more than $20 billion in 
cash to the world’s largest single 
business establishment, the Post 
Office Department, with no more 
than routine concern. 

Most ordinary mail crooks usually 
get longer prison terms than mail- 
order frauds, whose toll of human 
lives and misery cannot even be 
estimated, except that they can 
reach into every home in America. 

“In an era when wonder drugs 
and great advances in surgery and 
legitimate medicine have produced 
true medical miracles, it is puzzling 
that so many people in all walks of 
life pay big money for frauds,” says 
Arthur E. Summerfield, Postmaster 
General under President Eisenhower. 

To the Postal Inspection Service, 
the appalling amount of mail-order 
medical fraud is no puzzle. They 
have heard too many victims justify 
their gullibility with these remarks: 
“T live in a small town. This mail 
advertisement said the cure was so 
new that even doctors hadn’t heard 
of it yet. I thought sure my doctor 
hadn’t heard. Besides, I didn’t think 
they’d dare to lie in writing.” 

Avoiding medical mail-order quack- 
ery is simple, according to postal 
inspectors. Any therapy, device, 
treatment, remedy, “cure’’ so y 
mail should be treated with suspi- 
cion, especially if it makes sweeping 
claims. In any case, your best pro- 
tection is your own doctor. If you 
think it’s something he may not have 
heard about, he can look into it a 


lot quicker and more reliably than 
you can. 

Perhaps the best advice came 
more than 200 years ago, from 
Joseph Addison, the British writer 
of Spectator fame. Addison, distres- 
sed by the obvious falsehoods 
claimed in patent medicine adver- 
tising, said: “Had all these adver- 
tisers arrived to that skill they 
pretend to, they would have had no 
need for so many years successively 
to publish to the world the place 
of their abode and the virtues of 
their medicines.” 

In any event, if you ever find need 
to join the postal inspectors in the 
never-ending war against medical 
mail-order frauds, help is only a 
four-cent stamp away. A letter to 
the Chief Postal Inspector, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., will bring a quick 
response. It could save a life. END 
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STAN DELAPLANE 
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grow, it will cost $4 an hour for a 
man to cut them back. Mr. Norton 
is on his way to ruin. Write that 
down.” 
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“Well, here is another question: ‘If 
Mr. Norton can pay the last $7500 
at the end of the second year and 
so clear off his debt to the bank, how 
much has his living cost him?’ ”’ 

“T would say about double his 
salary. You can almost always figure 
it like that. Also this is a nonsense 
question. Mr. Norton will be lucky 
if he can pay off his grocery bill the 
second year. Let alone the remainder 
of his house. 

“IT might add—for your informa- 
tion and possibly that of your 
teacher—that banks do not approve 
of paying off in the second year. In 
fact, I think there is a penalty for it. 
Like stepping on a crack. You have 
to go back and start all over again. 

“The bank that lent Mr. Norton 
the original 15 grand would be mad 
as anything if he paid off. For then 
he would pay no interest. And what 
is life without interest? Especially 
for a banker.” 

“T don’t think that is the answer,” 
she said, doubtfully. 

“It may not be the answer,” I said. 
“But it is highly educational. As 
Mr. Norton will find out.” — END 
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Great 
Moments 


In 
Medic1 

edicine 
In the Renaissance laboratories of the Swiss-born 
Paracelsus (1493-1541) were produced many things: 
chemicals, complex medicines, medical writings, 
mysticism, and abusive attacks upon medical col 
leagues, religionists, and politicians. A controversial 
figure, he was forced to move frequently and travel 
widely. His contributions, however, were important. 
He helped guide medical men away from the mis 
takes of Galen and Avicenna; directed their thoughts 
toward rational research; and advocated the use ol 


pure chemicals in medical practice. 

While crude by our modern standards, Paracelsus’ 
efforts pointed the way toward today’s highly 
idvanced and diversified development ol pure drug 


PARACELSUS—Stormy Petrel of Medicine —reproduced here is one of a 


series of original oil paintings commissioned by Parke-Davis 


products for medicinal use. The superstitions and 
speculations of the Renaissance have been replaced 
by science in medical practice today. 


For nearly ten decades, Parke-Davis has diligently 
sought to discover new and better medicines, both in 
nature and in the creation of new compounds in its 
research laboratories. This patient, costly, and time- 
consuming research has led to some olf the finest 
therapeutic agents available to modern medicine. 
Through its development, testing, manufacturing, 
and distribution facilities, Parke-Davis has made 
these life-giving, life-saving medicines available for 
physicians to prescribe throughout the world 
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